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BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS 


Private Presses and Their Books 


By Will Ransom. A Record of that fascin- 
ating field of publishing which has made so 
manv contributions to scholarship and to fine 
bookmaking. 

An outstanding contribution of the year to 
“books about books,” covering American, Eng- 
lish, and some Continental presses and making 
available much information never before 
gathered. 

Ihe volume has been planned as a practical 
reference tool for the collector and every detail 
of the check-lists and index is arranged for 
ready use in research. 

1200 copies only have been printed for .\mer- 
ica and England. 

Octavo. 494 pages, cloth, illustrated, $15.00 


Anonyma and Pseudonyma 

The most complete and indispensable work 
of its kind ever published. 

A) Complete Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonvmous Literature, containing a_ con- 
densed description and Key of over 35,000 
Anonymous) and Pseudonymous Books and 
Authors using pseudonymns, from the begin- 
ning of Printing in England until June, 1926; 
the new and unique system employed enables 
one to identify 100,000 different books, treble 
the number actually described. 

Complete Set, 4 vols., Svo, cloth, $7.50 


Book Prices Current (English) 


An annual record of the prices at which books 
were sold at auction in London. Arranged in 
one alphabet, with descriptions in full. 

The current volume (1930) Svo, cloth $12.50 


Book Auction Records (Annual) 

A priced and Annotated Record of British 
Book Auctions. Vol. 28 1930-1931), &vo, 
cloth $10.00 


The Bookman’s Glossary 

A Compendium of Information Relating to 
the Production and Distribution of Books. By 
John A. Holden. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, Svo, 
cloth $2.50 


The Care and Repair of Books 


By H. M. Lvydenberg and John Archer of 
the New York Public Library. S8vo, cloth $2.00 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers 


By Charles Knight, with a preface by Stanley 
Unwin. 12mo, cloth $2.25 

“It gives not only interesting facts about 
people, but also about books and the ways and 
means by which thev were brought to the atten- 
tion of the public in the olden days.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Bookman’s Manual: A 


Guide to Literature 


By Bessie Graham. ‘Third revised and en- 
larged edition. ‘hick 8vo, cloth $4.00 

An introduction to book knowledge with dis- 
cussions of editions and their makers. Founded 
on the series of “Home School of Bookselling” 
that appeared in the Publishers’ Weekly. 

It is a guide to literature, of entrancing inter- 
est to bookmen. It covers the whole field of 
reading in its 43 chapters and 700 pages. A\u- 
thors are listed alphabetically within each field 
of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, ete. 

All the books of each author are listed in 
chronological order by date of publication. 
Publisher and price are given. 

All familiar names of writers are included 
here and from this book one gets continual 
help to better understanding of books and new 
enthusiasm for renewed reading. 


The Building of a Book 


Chapters on every step in the production and 
distribution of a book, each by an expert in his 
line. Edited by Frederick H. Hitchcock; 8vo, 
cloth $3.00 

“The advantages area series of fairly authori- 
tative detached essays on the various phases of 
book manufacture and merchandising. As brief 
accounts of the many angles of the subject, the 
essays are informative. The present book is a 
re-issue, thoroughly revised and enlarged, of the 
first edition published in 1906.” 

—Saturday Review of Literature. 


Publishing and Bookselling A His- 
tory From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day 


By Frank Arthur Mumby. With a_bibliog- 
raphy by W. H. Peet. Illustrated. 480 pages, 
Svo, cloth $6.00 


“Whoever loves books and is intrigued by the 
story of how they are made can be sure that 
this unique volume will afford him some de- 
lightful and informing hours. And as for the 
people who make and sell books, if there should 
be any one of them who can deny himself its 
possession he can be set down as one whose 
only real book interest is in his own ledger.”"— 


N.Y. Dames. 


Who's Who in Literature, 1932 


Edition. Edited by Mark Meredith. 525 
pages, Svo, cloth $5.00 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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ANNUAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 
1931 


Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
{ssociation by Mary S. Serjeantson, Westfield 
College, London, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. Published by Bowes 
& Bowes, Cambridge. 


In the year 1931, covered by the new twelfth vol- 
ume of the Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature, Arnold Bennett is the widely discussed 
author in the Twentieth Century group, as indicated by 
the number of eritical and biographical articles written 
about him in that year, the year of his death. Following 
him in number of entries come Lawrence, Shaw, Joyce. 


Bridges, Mansfield and Woolf. 


This annual has grown to a volume of 270 pages 
furnishing a usable key to each year’s publications which 
have literary significance, to the best reviews of these 
books, English or American, and to all the books or sig- 
nificant articles written about these authors or their 


works. 


Ihe Language Section is arranged according to subject. 


The Literature Section is arranged chronologically. 
INDEXED 


Price $1.80 
R. R. BOWKER CO. New York 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Now is the time most favorable to purchase your ENGLISH BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
at advantageous exchange rates direct from LONDON. Seize this opportunity to make your 
requisitions—Buy More, and send all your orders and lists of desiderata to:— 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREFT, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Established 1864. Cables: Stebrovens, London 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 21 Pearl Street, New York City 
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NEGLECTS NO DETAIL 
WHICH WILL MAKE FOR CONFIDENCE AND GOOD.WILL 
Conscientious Cataloging Thoughtful Attention To Orders 
Thorough Workmanship In Binding 
\bsolutely nothing Jeft undone to create a binding which will give the maximum of wear. 


? ARE YOU SHARING IN HUNTTING SERVICE ? 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD Library Specialists MASSACHUSETTS 
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MAPS 


OF ue demand for Picture Maps has been steadily maintained. They are every- 


where brightening the walls of schools, libraries and homes. 


As the season of travel approaches, Picture Maps help to attract attention to 
library book displays. 


EACH MAP MAKES MORE BOOK READERS 


THE Map or Great ADVENTURES 

Tue Map or America’s Makine 
BooKLover’s Map oF THE BritisH ISLES 
Picrure Map or France 

PicrurRE Map oF Spain 





Each $2.50 


HisToRIcAL MAP OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Picture Mare oF MASSACHUSETTS 
Each $2.00 
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Forthcoming Issues of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 





A description of the new Charles Deering Library at Northwestern University. 
by ‘Theodore W. Koch, will be the leading article in the March first number. Other 
buildings to be described include the Mary Reed Library of the University of Denver, 
material prepared by Linda M. Clatworthy just prior to her death in January, and 
the Smith Hill Branch of the Providence, R. I., Public Library. by Clarence FE. 


Sherman. 


Edward A. Henry, Director of Libraries at the University of Cincinnati, has 
added new material to his paper ‘Films Versus Books’’ (presented before the meeting 
of University Librarians at the Chicago Midwinter meeting) which will be the lead 
ing article in the March fifteenth issue. “two other articles scheduled for this number 
are: “Periodical Subscriptions in the Retrenchment Program,” by Margie M. Helm, 
librarian of the Western Kentucky State ‘eachers College, and ‘The Allotment of 
Book Funds—A Defense” by Charles M. Baker, Director of the University of 
Kansas Library. 


Bob. VW 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK PRICES CURRENT 
1932 


“It keeps up the same high standard of bibliographical excel- 
lence. To one who has never done this kind of work the 
thought of it is almost overwhelming. The careful gathering 
of the material, the necessity of inclusion of details which 
are not only necessary for full understanding in commercial 
bibliography but valuable for research, the exclusion of cer- 
tain other details found in the catalogues, the arranging, the 
printing, the proofreading all require a foundation of 
knowledge, plus carefulness. accuracy, persistency, which is 
far beyond the average person and generally beyond the 
average scholar. 


“For libraries the information wanted is, Have out-of-the-way 
desired books been available the past year for purchase ? 
Secondly. have prices fallen? Since many libraries were not 
able to buy so much at auction or second hand this past year. 
perhaps the prices do not mean so much immediately, but 
the librarian must keep the book market in mind for the 
next period of purchasing and must bear in mind that in the 
era of falling prices the probabilities are that book prices 
will be among the last to go down. . 





“There has arisen a technique in the use of this book which 
brings satisfactory results to the expert. Among these are 
the book dealers. the professional bibliographers. the old 
hook or order department of a library, and sometimes the 
private collector. On the other hand, the amateur in any of 
these lines may flounder or fail to get results desired. As a 
consequence, the field of sale for the book is limited. Only 
the technicians are inclined to buy. (The others borrow. | 
Therefore the sales price is high. “Outrageously high” say 
some users. But it is greatly to be feared that the business 
law of increased sales at lower prices would not bring in 
commensurate results. Therefore. the edition must be limited. 
and the real user mingles with his regret at parting with so 
much money for the book a sincere hope that the publishers 
will not be mulcted to such an extent that they will cease 
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Price providing for its publication.” 
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$20 Avcustus Hunt SHEARER, 
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The Librarian’s “Changing World” 


By J. H. SHERA 


Bibliographer, Scripps Foundation for Research Population Problems, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


“ IBRARIES in a changing world,” has 
been the theme of many a recent discus- 
sion, not to mention the New Orleans 

conference of the A.L.A.; yet, save for the va- 
guest babblings about the increased opportunity 
for service in an hour of economic trial, there has 
been uniformly little said as to just how the world 
has changed. ‘True, there has been a deal of 
lamentation over decreased salaries and library 
appropriations, but other than this there is scant 
evidence that the librarian is attempting to adapt 
himself to a changed environment, or, for that 
matter, gives any hint of the realization that so 
cial conditions are undergoing any fundamental 
metamorphosis. At most the present condition is 
seen largely as an ephemeral one, and such rem- 
edial policies as have been advanced are but tem- 
porary palliatives, designed merely to help the 
profession to “muddle through” until our land is 
again blessed with economic abundance. 


Concurrent with this, librarians have, through 
the writings! of Carleton B. Joeckel, Charles H. 
Compton, and Sydney B. Mitchell, been rudely 
awakened to the fact that their profession is con- 
fronted by overproduction which in severity 
would rival that of any industry. In a world in 
which Mr, Joeckel finds library schools more 
than doubling in the past quinquennium, and |i- 


| Joeckel, Carleton B. ‘Supply and Demand in the Library Pro 

sion.” Lip. Jour. v. 57: 103-110 

Compton, Charles H. “Library Salaries; What of the Future?” 
A.L.A. Bulletin. v.26: 357-358. 

Mitchell, Sydney B. “Limiting Library School Output."’ A.L.A 
Bulletin, v. 26: 423-430. 


brary school graduates more than trebled in num 
ber in the past decade, while library employees 
have increased but a fraction of the number that 
they were in 1923, is it astounding that the seri 
ous librarian pauses to inquire as to the direction 
of our “progress” ? 

What of this “changing world,” then? Is the 
alarm of Mr. Joeckel justified, or will the much 
talked of new era and increased opportunities 
for service bring with them a self-stabilizing eco 
nomic equilibrium that will automatically correct 
the present evils? Will the public librarians, 
through their manifold services, so endear them 
selves to the hearts of the unemployed that now 
roam the busy reading rooms, that any future so 
ciety will through sheer gratitude automatically 
make a place for all trained in the profession? 
Obviously the writer does not believe that the 
solution to our difficulties is so spontaneous O! 
simple; he is convinced, however, that there are 
very definite forces working in our society that 
may well result in future mitigation of the ills 
of overproduction in the library profession. 

For at least a partial answer the librarian needs 
but to pause before his own reference shelves, 
and consider for a moment the summary tables 
on population in the verdant volumes of the 1930 
census. Here is displayed more strongly than ev 
er before the overt truth that the era of great 
population expansion in our country has come to 
a definite end. We are no longer a “swarming” 
people, and that confidence, heretofore based on 
the expectation of an ever-widening market due 
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to unlimited growth in numbers, must seek a 
different channel for its expression. 

The reasons for this are not far to be sought. 
The influence of immigration restriction, bar- 
riers not likely soon to be withdrawn, is so ob- 
vious as to need no laboring. Further, as one 
glance at Figure | makes clear, our birth-rate is 
so unmistakably on the toboggan as to make un- 
limited numerical expansion next to impossible. 

After taking into consideration all the evident 
influences, the Scripps Foundation® has estimated 
that our population will reach its maximum, ap- 
proximately one hundred and forty-six millions, 
about 1970, and thereafter begin a positive de- 
cline at a rather rapidly increasing rate. (See 
Table be 

TABLE | 
POSSIBLE FUTURE INCREASE OF POPULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


(In Thousands) 


Decennial Increase 


| Popul | 
— poanery 3 | Numbers Per Cent. 

1920 105,711* 16,825 15.9 
1930 122,536+ 9,964 8.1 
1940 | 132,500 7,300 5.5 
1950 | 139.800 4.100 2.9 
1960 143,900 700 0.5 
1970 144,600 — 1,700 — 1.2 
1980 142,900 =< = 

* Census of January 1, 1920. 

¢ Census of April 1, 1930, minus estimated population increase 


luring first three months of 1930. 


But a decreasing public to be served is not the 
only characteristic of the librarian’s “changing 
world.” The shifts that have taken place in the 
age distribution of the population between the 
years 1920 and 1930 are of great significance. 
The 1930 census is the first in our history to 
show fewer children between the ages 0-4 years 
than 5-9, 10-14, or 15-19, or than 0-4 in the 
preceding census. Obviously the youthful ele- 
ment in our population is definitely on the wane, 
and it is quite certain that the 1940 census will 
display further evidences of decrease. Figure 2 
shows in pyramidal form the relative size of 
each age group for the 1930 census. Behind this, 
in black, appears a comparable pyramid based on 
estimates for the census of 1980. The inferences 
are self-evident. Within the next half-century, 
while the total population is increasing only 
about twelve per cent, we may expect to find that 
persons over seventy-five years of age will double 
in number, those from sixty-five to seventy-four 
increased by one-half, and those whose ages fall 
"2 For all material dealing with future growth and age composi 
tion of our population I am indebted to the forecasts calculated 


ind prepared by Dr. W. S. Thompson and Mr. P. K. Whelpton of 


the Scripps Foundation. 
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between forty-five to sixty-four years will gro, 
by one-third. In 1980, with the bulk of the po; 
ulation falling between the ages of twenty 
fifty-five, we are, as has been said, truly becon 
ing a “nation of elders.” That these new infil: 
ences will permeate the whole fiber of our ec: 
nomic and social fabric admits of little doub: 
nor is it reasonable to suppose that the libra: 
profession will not be materially influenced {: 
the better when considered from a_long-tin 
standpoint. 

Educational facilities and teaching staffs in t! 
lower grades, including children’s and school |; 
brarians, will be among the first to be affected | 
this age shift. True, in certain localities th: 
number of children under school age is muc! 
higher in 1930 than in 1920; as is the case in De 
troit, Los Angeles, Hammond, White Plains 
Newton, and parts of rural Massachusetts, wher: 
the problem of increasing educational equipment 
sufficiently rapidly may continue for some time, 
since there will be more children entering schoo! 
from 1931 to 1936, than there were from 192! 
to 1926. But a more prevalent situation will bh: 
that of Boston, Chicago, Bay City, and most of 
rural United States, where the number of chi! 
dren below school age is declining. Here, with 
overcrowding eliminated, the emphasis can_ be 
placed upon quality, so that obsolescent equip 
ment can be abandoned and the less efficient 
workers with children be weeded out. 

This is not a sounding of the knell for th 
children’s librarians. It does not mean that the 
effective demand for children’s librarians may 
not increase, due to a rise in per capita income 
and in standards of living, but it should empha 
size the entire dependency on this factor by those 
concerned when this group of the population 
ceases to gain in quantity. 

Concurrent with this general age shift ther 
should develop, other conditions being equal, « 
general rise in the standards of living and ave: 
age per-capita wealth, since it is in the late: 
vears of life that financial independence is usual], 
achieved. Prone as is the public librarian t 
esteem himself as indispensable to any society 
worthy to be considered as expressing the highe: 
degrees of civilization, it is none the less a fact 
that the public library as we know it today is 
the product of a philanthropic wealthy class, de 
riving most of its support, including revenue 
from taxation, from the earnings of moneyed in 
terests. A more or less inevitable situation in 
society fundamentally capitalistic. It logicall) 
follows, then, that in a population compose: 
largely of older people there will be an increas: 
in the standard of living and a general growth 
on the market of those commodities and services 
that appeal to elders, and of these the library 
unmistakably a part. Observed over a period of 
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Fig. 2.- Distribution of the Population by Five-Year Age Periods, 1930 and 1980. 


vears, therefore, it may well be that there will 
develop a slowly increasing demand for the li- 
brarian in spite of a decreasing population. 

It is true that certain phases of librarianship 
may not partake of this general development. If 
we accept the results of the investigations of 
Waples and Tyler,’ and hold that older readers 


; Waples, Douglas & Tyler, Ralph W. What People Want t 
Read About hic Univ. of Chicago Press and American I 
Ass ition. p. 100-101 1931 


Births per 1,000 
Population 
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are more interested in leisure 
time activities of middle-age, ot 
which the best example is “lan 
| guage and the art of conversa 
tion,’ and to this is added the 
raising of standards in 
it ma\ 
reading 


general 
education for the young, 
well be that vocational 
and “Reading with a Purpose” 
will decrease in popularity to 
the point of possible extinction. 
Further, as the 
What People Want to 
{bout there is a 
devree ot consciousness on the 
part of older readers relative to 
Hence, 
criterion 


authors ot 
Read 


assert, lesser 


their reading interests. 
if age were the only 
for the selecting of reading, it 
would be more useful as applied 
to young readers than to old, 
tor one can more safely disre 
reading 
certain 


gard age in selecting 
tor older people. <A 
demand for guidance in reading 
there will always be, but one 
can scarcely envisage a reading 
room teeming with grizzly-headed octogenarians 
avidly devouring countless tomes on the acquisi 


tion of culture. 


In the final analysis, however, it seems reason 
able to assume that, when the problem is consid- 
ered from a long-time standpoint, the active de- 
mand for the services of the librarian will slowly 
but very definitely increase; an assumption based 
largely on the belief, which appears justified, that 
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Fig. 1.- The Crude Birth Rate in the United States, 1919-1941 
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the aging of the population will result in the in- 
crement of the standard of living, which in turn 
should raise the general cultural level. 

But what of the supply side of the problem? 
At first blush it seems logical to assume that the 
situation will be further improved through a de: 
crease in the number of applicants for admission 
into our library schools. A decrease in births 
should logically result in a diminution of the 
number of young people available to the profes- 
sion. But the whole question is not so simple. 
Librarianship seems destined to remain largely a 
woman’s profession, and it is not in attempted 
humor that this characteristic is branded a com- 
plicating factor. Ultimately the declining birth- 
rate should have its effect, but it may be in the 
remote future. Woman’s increasing economic 
independence may act to throw even more appli- 
cants into the library field. Advances in scien- 
tific methods of family limitation may more and 
more send women behind the library delivery 
desk in the effort to augment the family earnings. 
Higher standards of living among the aged will 
act as a stimulus to greater acquisitiveness by the 
young, while birth control and smaller families 
will make it all possible. Yet, again, by so much 
as families are decreased in size, by that amount 
will the birth-rate fall, so that ultimately supply 
and demand should approach equalization. This 
despite the fact that the older woman may play 
an increasingly important part. 

As an important measure for the restriction of 
library school output, Mr. Mitchell suggests rad- 
ical reduction of the age limit of acceptable appli- 
cants, and says in part: 

“Starting without any age limit, the school with 
which I have been longest connected has been gradu- 
ally reducing the age beyond which our experience both 
in teaching and in placing students has proven it in- 
advisable to admit applicants. Though thirty-five 
years is now our limit, I confess that a glance over 
those admitted when over thirty would confirm me in 
a feeling that, while of course there are exceptions, 
no great losses to the profession would have occurred 
by reducing the admission age to thirty. In actual 
practice our best classes have had a lower average 
age than the poorer ones.”4 
Doubtless there is much to recommend Mr. Mit- 
chell’s point of view, and most certainly it is in 
harmony with the best contemporary opinions of 
employment managers and personnel workers in 
the industrial field. But, confronted by an aging 
population, our conceptions concerning the em- 
ployment of older persons in all our activities will 
require some drastic revision. 


"4 Mitchell, S. B. Op cit. p. 428. 
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If it be true, as someone has asserted, that 
ry era of economic depression contains w 
itself the seeds of its own destruction, it 
well be that in the present declining birth 
lies the opportunity for improvement of c 
tions in our profession. Indeed, this entire 
cussion might with impunity have been ca 
“birth control, babies, and bibliography.” 

But it has by no means been the intenti: 
create the impression that “prosperity is 
around the corner,” or that it is even in the 
mediate neighborhood. Neither has it been 
purpose to discredit the validity of the papers oi 
Mr. Joeckel and Mr. Mitchell. Certainl; 
former, by virtue of the accuracy of the 
ture it presents, deserves a permanent place 
the desk of every library school director in 
country to be read religiously once a week. 

The improved conditions that have been prog 
nosticated exist not in the immediate future, and 
serve in no sense to minimize the present crisis 
Only by the most judicious handling of contem 
porary conditions will future population shifts im 
prove the librarian’s status. So long as we in- 
sist on sending forth unlimited hordes of super- 
ficially prepared librarians and thereby glutting 
beyond future aid the market for our services: 
so long as we insist upon the blind worship ot 
numbers and base superiority upon magnitude ot 
enrollment in our library schools; so long, in fact 
as we encourage the increase of library schools 
themselves, nay, even tolerate the present num 
ber when the country could be adequately served 
by a dozen well equipped institutions; so long as 
we blindly permit the situation to take its own 
course without careful, planned, direction from 
centralized authority; then, will Mr. Compton’ 
sinister warning, of increased unemployment an« 
decreased salaries leading to eventual disaster, er 
only in its restraint. 

But, conversely, if we proceed with a definite 
long-time program for the elevation of library 
standards, rigid restriction of entrants into our 
library schools, ruthless elimination of those mar 
ginal schools themselves whose only achievement 
is to dilute the profession with an _ ill-trained 
product; and if this program of present restric- 
tion but ultimate deliberate and controlled expan 
sion is based on a thorough understanding ot 
future needs and an adequately comprehensive 
grasp on the influence of population shifts on 
probable library patronage, then the profession 
may well anticipate with satisfaction the library's 
increasingly important place in “a changin: 
world.” 





The world is the ever-changing foam that floats on the surface of a sea of silence. 


From Fireflies By Tacore. 

















Revitalizing the Older Books 


By MARIE CORRIGAN 
Librarian, Temple Branch, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


BOUT a century and a halt ago, the 

French moralist and philosopher, Jou- 

bert, made an observation which has a 
particular application for us today. He wrote: 

“We are forever craving new books, and yet in 
those we have long possessed, there are priceless treas- 
ires of wisdom and of beauty that are lost to us be- 
cause of our neglect. The worst thing about new 
books is that they keep us from reading the old ones.’ 

This is a gratifying morsel of philosophy to 
keep in mind during the present interlude ot a 
drastically reduced book budget, whose one good 
feature is that it gives us a greater opportunity 
than ever before to promote the reading ot the 
older books of influence. 

To do this last is not as easy as it sounds, in 
serving a public with a strong desire for the 
latest gayly-decked books embodying the ideas 
and advances of our own generation. In consider- 
ing how to make the older books attractive to 
modern readers, we first gave thought to the mat- 
erial with which we had to work and recalled 
again that, “except a living man there is nothing 
more wonderful than a book.” Our older book in 
many cases was the thing of beauty which dwelt 
in the author’s mind, was glorified by him in 
gracetul language and affected generations ot 
readers by its charm and meaning. 

In the old Florentine records, the sculptor was 
described as a “master of live stone.’”’ He worked 
upon and made the connection between the sen- 
suous beauty of imitated natural forms and an 
imagined beauty. The librarian has a similar 
command over living material, over literature of 
which, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his essay, 
“On the Art of Reading,” wrote: 

“Great literature is great because it is alive and 
deals with man’s hopes, aspirations, loves, fear, hates, 
heartbreaks, love of beauty, etc., all that gladdens, 
saddens, maddens us.” 

Many of the older books in our collections are 
glowing with color, character, personality, life, 
but they need to be revitalized, fused and used in 
a modern way for a new generation of readers 
by every device which we can imagine. 

It is not difficult to encourage the reading ot 
classic novels, of books that will live forever, for 
in them we have guaranteed books, the verdict 
ot many readers. People feel that such books 
must be good since they have been kept alive by 
the continuing delight of readers of several ages 
and on several continents. Readers are willing to 
accept Dickens, Victor Hugo, Tolstoi, as adding 
to their experience a clearer understanding of 
places, times, and emotions. We had a display 
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rack ot these Much-Loved Books at our branch 
tor several months and most of them circulated 
treely without any urging on the part of the statt. 
In some cases we aided by making special men 
tion of the order of titles in sequels, series, and 
veneration to generation novels, such as Jean 
Christophe. 

With a small group ot readers we tind that we 
can advance the cause of the classics by intimating 
the place which such books have in the make-up 
ot a well-informed modern reader. Readers of 
Marcel Proust, for example, can be directed to 
Henry James; readers of Edna St. Vincent Mil 
lay, and ‘T. S. Eliot, to John Donne and other 
seventeenth century English poets. Our _ real 
job is to find the waits of literature, bring them 
out, and make new friends for them. We can do 
this in many ways, occasionally by connecting 
current events with older literature. During the 
Air Races in Cleveland, for instance, the library 
had a display of books entitled Wings Ove: 
Cleveland and used with it a stanza trom ‘Ten 
nyson prophetic of just such an event, which in 
terested many people. 

The power of direct suggestion trom librarian 
to reader is always important. Recently a bor 
rower asked tor a new novel on gypsy life, saying 
that she had enjoyed the Bercovici books. Noth 
ing new to offer, [ told her about Borrow’s 
Lavengro and when she returned was gratified 
to have her point out a favorite passage to which 
I, too, had once thrilled. It is the familiar dia 
logue between Jasper the gypsy and his English 
brother: 

“Life is sweet, brother 

Do you think so? 

Chink so! There's night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath 
Life is very sweet, brother, who would wish to die? 

in sickness, Jasper? 

There’s the moon and the stars, brother. 


In blindness, Jasper? 
There’s the wind on the heath, brother.” 


Feeling closer to her I thought again of the truth 
of Emerson’s remark, “Tis the tie between men 
to have been delighted with the same book.” 
Another fruitful source for pushing the older 
literature is the opinions of appreciative readers 
who have had pleasure in reading and the ability 
to communicate their feeling. About two years 
ago, we had a large and sudden call for the old 
essay, The Roadmender, by Michael Fairless. It 
seems that it had been mentioned by one of ou: 
newspaper columnists as a book that had made a 
deep impression upon his inner life, and everyone 
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wanted to read it. ‘Vhese tributes of joy in read- 
ing are in many places and we can take them 
wherever we find them. When Cold, by Law- 
rence Gould, second in command on the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, was published, we made a 
window display of the part played by the library 
in Little America. We quoted his statements: 

“The most important single source of recreation was 
our library. ... The most widely read single book of 
all was W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions. ... As for 
myself, had the winter night given me opportunity for 
no other reading than Romain Rolland’s Jean-Chris- 
tophe and Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga 1 should still 
have considered it well spent. . . . Jean-Christophe is 
the most satisfying work of art with which I have 
ever come face to face.” 

Similarly a display of books, listed by William 
Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s, 1930, with his state- 
ment: ‘I have chosen these novels because I like 
them. I mean that if I had to select 100 novels 
and could have no others, I would take these,” 
was productive of good results. Again, the state- 
ment of Ford Madox Ford, in The English Novw- 
el: “. ... it is to be remembered that, the world 
over, together with the Jmitation of Christ and 
Madame Bovary, the Pilgrim's Progress is the 
most read book in Christendom,” was responsible 
for making that title go. When the Palmer trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, illustrated by Wyeth, ap- 
peared, we introduced it to our public by the 
lovely sonnet, the crystallization of his delight in 
Homer, which John Keats wrote, beginning: 
“Nuch have I traveled in the realms of gold... .” 

Books written about books will start the good 
reader down many rewarding lanes, for, as Pro- 
fessor Lowes of Harvard expresses it in his 
charming essay, Of Reading Books: “Vhere are 
always, as one goes on reading, unpath’d waters, 
undream’d shores ahead.” These will further 
stimulate the mind to a more vigorous response, 
bearing out the truth of the old Arabian proverb 
that reads: “A fig-tree looking on a fig-tree be- 
comes fruitful.”’ Such books as Machen’s Hiero- 
glyphics, Lewisohn’s Expression in America, 
Axel’s Castle by Edmund Wilson, Rebecca 
West's The Strange Necessity, the Christopher 
Morley and May Lamberton Becker books, of- 
fer the invitation of harbors when the mist plays 
with the coast-line, with their curious unexpected 
opening of points for further reading. 

To illustrate by one example, we have a reader 
who enjoyed Morley’s John Mistletoe, and fol- 
lowed the author’s suggestion of reading Mase- 
field’s The Everlasting Mercy. He went on to 
read Dauber, the seafaring poem of the poor 
painter, who dies tragically just as he has at- 
tained his ideal. Our reader enjoyed the descrip- 
tions of the sea with its elemental, implacable 
power, and that wonderful piece of writing—the 
storm-prelude, with description of fog, snow, and 
tumult of the gale. We suggested The Nigger of 
the Narcissus as a great prose romance of the 
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storm to follow, and were interested to hear |; 
the reader’s contrast of the two: Masefield’s 
terest in action, of man struggling against 
storm; and Conrad’s more Slavic philoso; 
point of view, of the storm beating down the mur 
the idea that the important thing is not act 
itself but the meaning of it. This reading 
Masefield through Morley’s enthusiastic in: 
duction pleased us because in the two poems 
thought of life as a constant quest for beay 
frequently recurs. 

We feel that through all of this, we sho. 
constantly emphasize reading for the enhanc 
ment of life. Many people unfortunately 
now, have more enforced leisure than ever | 
fore, and should have books that will inspir: 
develop an appreciation, and make life more co! 
orful. Ethel Cotton, in Keeping Mentally Alix: 
wrote: “More and more I| believe that life ma, 
be rich and abundant, or dry and sterile, accord 
ing to one’s receptivity and powers of apprecia 
tion.” Walpole in his Essay on Reading, wrote 
“The whole secret of life is to be interested i: 
one thing profoundly and in a thousand oth 
things as well.” The library can help in the de 
velopment of leisure-time hobbies. 

Among the books that have the power of broad 
ening, of deepening existence, are the biographies 
of men such as Lincoln Steffens and William 
Rothenstein, who have drunk deep of the wells 
of life. Through his two volumes of Men ani 
Memories, enchanting portfolios of men seen and 
memories told, Mr. Rothenstein has shown him 
self an artist, as well as a gracious writer an 
charming human being, with a gift for friendshi, 
and understanding. The books offer contacts 
with men who represent England and Franc 
from the 1890's to the present time, and reveal an 
eagerness for experience, for participation in al! 
the lovely things of the world. 

Another means of deepening an awareness ot 
the magic of life is to encourage philosophic books 
such as the Meaning of Culture, by John Cowpe: 
Powys. To quote Walter Pater, a man of much 
intellectual originality who exerted an influence 
in England in the 1890’s comparable to that of 
Mallarmé in France: 

“The service of philosophy, of speculative culture 
towards the human spirit, is to rouse, to startle it to a 
life of constant and eager observation. Every moment 
some form grows perfect in hand or face; some ton¢ 
on the hills or sea is choicer than the rest: some mood 
of passion or insight or intellectual excitement is i! 
resistibly real and attractive to us—for that moment 
only. Not the fruit of experience, but experience it 
self, is the end.” 

We have constantly tried to encourage throug 
posters and displays, authors who have a shiftin: 
stream of sense impressions, to promote this lif 
of realization. The older authors are rich, in 
aginative regions from this point of view. — | 
there a greater awareness of life, a better d 
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scription of pleasurable delights than in, for in- 
stance The Eve of St. Agnes, the poem of roman- 
tic love, by John Keats, wherein we get the bit 
of poetic window-shopping beginning: 

“While he from forth the closet bro’t a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd.”"— 
Or in the poetry of Rupert Brooke? No writer 
ever loved life more fully than did the young 
English soldier-poet, who died during the war. 
His contact with lite was vivid and the fountain 
of his emotions was direct observation. In The 
Great Lover, he names over the things he has 
loved_—wet roofs beneath the lamp-light; blue 
bitter smoke of wood; the cool kindliness of 
sheets; blue-massing clouds; white plates and 
cups, clean-gleaming, and ringed with blue lines. 
We posted this poem and would have felt repaid, 


J 
At 


had there been no other response than the re- 
mark of a little old lady living in reduced circum- 
stances in a room near the library. She liked his 
reference to cups ringed with blue lines, and ex 
plained that she had a similar tea set, and even 
though now alone, she still takes pains to have 
her tea nicely. We are happy to have this chance 
to know the older books more intimately; use 
them in a modern way whenever possible; revital 
ize them for new readers; and through all en 
courage a sensitiveness to rare and gentle things. 
We feel that if our aim is lofty there is certain to 
be at least some favorable result and will con 
tinue to say with Deirdre, queen in the old Celtic 
mythology, “I, too, will set my face to the wind 
and throw my handful of seed on high.” 


‘Tracing Misplaced Books 


in a University Library 
By W. P. KELLAM 


In Charge of Circulation, University of North Carolina Library 


HE CIRCULATION Department ot a 

library exists solely to make the stock of 

the Library available as quickly and easily 
as possible. ‘The degree of availability that it 
provides for its books and the speed, ease, and 
accuracy it attains in making them available are 
the greater or less justification for its existence. 
Books in circulation must be accounted for and 
information concerning their location be quickly 
available. ‘Taking into consideration the pre- 
ceding points, the policy of the Circulation De- 
partment here is that a satisfactory answer can 
be given every request. “I don’t know” has no 
place in the Department’s vocabulary. Imme- 
diate steps are taken to “find out” or the in- 
quirer is referred to the source, whence he can 
get his information, e. g., Reference Depart- 
ment, Periodicals Department, or elsewhere. 

A need of a definite tracing routine arose from 
this policy of giving a definite report on the lo- 
cation of every book asked for, whether charged 
out or lost or not located. In order to meet this 
exigency a system of tracing missing books was 
instituted in the fall of 1929. It was first de- 
cided to ask the borrower, in case the book could 
not be located on the shelves, if he would like to 
have it traced. Later there was provision for the 
borrower either to be notified by mail, if the 
book had been found, or to come in the next da\ 
and inquire about it. Still later, foliowing the 
count taken of reports given on books requested, 
t was decided that slips for all unlocated books, 


regardless of whether a report was to be made ot 
not, should be placed on the spindle for tracing. 
The slips are dated and “Notify” is written on 
them by the circulation assistant, if the inquire: 
desires to be notified when the book is located. 
The slips are then placed on the spindle for the 
tracer. If the book is located a notice is mailed, 
but if no record of the book is found a notice ts 
not sent. 

The task of tracing has been scheduled a detin 
ite time each day except Sunday. Being a more 
or less specialized job, a single assistant has been 
assigned to it. A routine of searching for books 
and handling the slips has been worked up by 
him, which includes a definite itinerary and a 
tracing file in which are filed the slips of the 
books searched for according to those found and 
those still not located. This file is kept in an 
accessible place under the Circulation Desk and 
can readily be consulted when a borrower comes 
in to ask if his book has been found. 

The search always begins with the shelf list. 
Here call numbers can be verified, information 
obtained concerning the correctness of author 
and title, number of copies, accession numbers 
and if copies are marked discarded or missing 
From the shelf list the search continues through 
the shelves in the stack, the temporary shelves on 
the stack levels, the sorting shelves on the main 
level, the mending shelves, the new book shelves 
the snag shelf, the general circulation and the 


temporary files, ete. 
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Our tracer renders a complete report of his 
activities at the end of each quarter. ‘The fol- 
lowing report of books searched for gives an idea 
of the whole process. During the spring quarter 
of 1931, a period of eighty-four days, the sta- 


tistics were: 

Located 651 

Not located 168 

Fotal traced $19 

Per cent located 80— 


These were located in the following places: 


On shelf in stacks 90 
Jn circulation files 66 
Unfiled circulation 111 
On sorting shelf 56 
Wrong call number 67 
Misplaced 55 

On shelf in stack 47 

Circulation file 8 
Cataloging errors 4 
From shelf list 39 

Lost ll 

Missing at inventory 24 

Discarded 4 
Mending 10 
Miscarded 4 
On reserve without dummy in circulation file 5 
Reserve dummy incorrect 
In departmental libraries and not noted in catalog 4 
Hold shelf + 
New shelf ) 
Relabeling 4 
Process of cataloging and marking incomplete 2 
Labeled incorrectly 3 
Other reasons included 15 
Found later (after first searches) {1d 

On shelf 37 

In circulation 57 

On sorting shelf 1 

On snag shelf 5 


Returned later 10 

The value of such a procedure is evident, be- 
sides enabling a report to be made on each book, 
the results help us in the matter of replacing 
books. Another advantage is that the tracing sys- 
tem lessens the need and value of an inventory. 
If lost books are never called for, then why should 
they be replaced? Of course an inventory would 
correct statistics, but little practical value comes 
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trom a correction in statistics and must tak 
position of secondary importance. ‘The most 
portant thing is the replacement of lost and n 
ing books which are needed. Our tracer sea: 
for the book a number of times shortly aft: 
has been requested. He stamps the date of ; 
search on the back of the call slip and is +! 
enabled to know the number of times and . 
of each search. After three searches, if the bh. 
has not been found, the call slip is filed in 
“Not Located” file. At the end of the year, att. 
a tinal search has failed, the book is consider: 
as permanently lost and a yellow dummy is ma 
dated and inserted in the circulation file. ‘| 
number of call slips handed in for a certain boo! 
informs us as to the number of calls for the bo: 
before the yellow dummy is placed in the i] 
After the dummy is made the assistant stamps 
each time there is a request for the book and thus 
we have a record of the use to which the book 
would have been put, had it been available. 


At times during the year the dummies for lov: 
books are pulled from the file and examined 
If the book has been requested a sufficient num 
ber of times the order card ts made out and 
stamped “Replacement.” “The Circulation D: 
partment specifies call number and copy num 
ber in order to facilitate cataloging. The dum 
my is stamped “Reordered,” dated and retiled in 
the union file, where it remains until the new 
book has been cataloged and ready for circul 
tion. Cards for the books which have not been 
in demand, book cards tor those lost while in 
circulation will show use, are stamped “Discard” 
and sent to the Cataloging Department. Ther: 
if the lost book is an added copy, the accession 
and copy number are crossed out on the sheli 
list. If it happens to be a single copy, the shelt 
list and catalog cards are removed. By this 
method of tracing and system of records we hav: 
a record of all books which are lost, if they have 
been asked for even one or more times. We ar 
also relieved of the embarrassment of simply 
reporting a book to be missing. 





We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame. 


Yesterday 


A night-gone thing, 


A sun-down name. 


And dawn—today 


Broad arch above the road we came 


——LANGSTON HUGHES in 


The Weary Blues. 














Reader's Choice; Some Tips for 
Makers of Books 


By PAUL M. PAINE 


Librarian, Syracuse, 


Q DOUBT it would be well at the out- 
set tu say something about a public li- 
brary in order to introduce the subject 
of what the book is that the public library wants. 
The public library is a democratic institution ot 
learning and recreation. ]t is tree in a sense that 
the public schools are not free; 1. e., everyone is 
free to stay out, if he chooses and to go out and 
not come back, if he doesn’t find what he likes or 
as he likes it. Public libraries glory in this spirit 
of elective opportunity. But it brings with it an 
obligation. The public library, since no one is 
compelled to use it, must hold out so pressing an 
invitation to the general public that everyone 
will want to come in who can be interested in the 
art of reading. In the Library where 1 work, 
for instance, we have 65,000 enrolled borrowers 
in a total population of 200,000, that is one-third 
of all the people in the city have their names on 
our books. ‘That comes pretty near saying that 
there is a borrower’s card in every house in the 
city which of course is not true, but there are as 
many cards in use as there are houses, and we are 
constantly striving to increase the number. 

How is the public library to be made to com- 
mend itself to this great crowd of people, most 
of them people who have less than a high school 
education? Obviously by giving them within 
limits what they want or can be induced to want. 
What is it that the average adult person wants 
first of all in a library? It is, of course, the book 
of fiction, and that is as it should be. The aver- 
age library, then, circulates from two to three 
books of fiction to one of anything else and its 
most pressing requirement is a good book of fic- 
tion which will be of the requisite size and shape, 
made of material which will look well on the 
shelves, with a color which attracts the eye, and 
sewed or stuck together so that it will last until 
it doesn’t owe you anything. The rest of the 
work of a public library is scattered and divided 
into many parts, the most important, once the 
book has been cataloged and added to the shelves, 
being the use of reference material so called, the 
dictionaries, the encyclopedias, and the thousand 
other printed tools for use in answering ques- 
tions. The reference material gets quite as hard 
usage as the circulating material, but it cannot 
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be restricted as to size or shape, and in what | 
say about it shall refer only to a few rather ob- 
vious requirements. 

It is evident that the book from the circula- 
tion shelves of a public library, and especially 
from the children’s shelves is destined to a hard 
lite. In the first place it is public property and 
no one has as much respect for public property, 
on the theory, perhaps, that it belongs to every- 
body and I can do what | will with mine own. 
And in the second place the reverence which you 
and 1, well brought up people, have for the book 
as embodying the lite blood of a master spirit is 
not shared by those who regard it from the purely 
physical aspect as you are asking me to regard it. 
So it is more or less kicked around, and it comes 
back often somewhat the worse for wear, to sa\ 
nothing of tear. Libraries take inventory, some 
of us once a year. I[n the inventory we count a 
certain number as lost and withdrawn. Lost 
because they got out of the library without being 
charged and never come back—that’s another 
story, a sad one; withdrawn because they have 
given their lives to the service and are only hence- 
forth waste paper. There are thousands of these 
every vear. The best library book is not what 
the dealers call a mint copy, uncut, with an un- 
soiled jacket. It is a book whose pocket or charg- 
ing slip is covered with date marks, and around 
the word “‘finis” at the end of the words in a 
round boyish hand, “this is a bully book.” So 
much for the library as an institution for the use, 
abuse, and wearing out of books. 

In any proper presentation of a subject like 
this a bibliography should of course be provided. 
[ have only a handful of references, mostly from 
periodicals. In the Publishers’ Weekly tor Sep- 
tember 5, 1931 there is a report of the first season 
of the Book Building Clinic which held meetings 
throughout that season. It goes into the technical 
processes of manufacture rather too deeply for 
any but professional printers. In the Publishers’ 
Weekly tor February 13, 1932 the Book Clinic 
discusses standardization. ‘There is a more pop- 
ular interest in the discussion by Karl Brown in 
THe Lisrary Journat for November 15th, 
1931. He points out that durability in books is 
never a talking point as it is with shirts. This 
is quite true of the books that sell in the largest 


numbers. There is no complaint in children’s 
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rooms as to the binding, 
standard 


paper and sewing of 
reference books. It may be said that 
reputable reference books are as a general thing 
well bound. As for the others it is even said in 
the trade that books last too long. ‘They ought 
to wear out more quickly, it is said, so that new 
ones could be sold. And that is not quite as 
absurd as it sounds. It is pathetic to see the gitts 
that come to a library like ours. It seems that 
nearly every family in Onondaga County must 
at one time or another have owned a copy ot 
Owen Meredith’s Lucile, and all the others have 
owned copies of the poems of ‘Tom Moore, They 
give them to us along with copies of Oliver Op- 
tic. Some have cherished for a century or so a 
.volume of what used to be advertised as ‘‘padded 
poets,” volumes of Longtellow, Bryant or Burns 
with covers stuffed with cotton. The family has 
to move. ‘There is no space for books. They give 
them to the library. H some of these books had 
been made of material guaranteed to crumble in- 
to dust after ten years it would have been a bless- 
ing. We get many treasures, though, like that 
book of deportment published in 1876. 

A library expert named F. K, Drury has pub- 
lished through the A.L.A. a volume on Book Se 
lection in which he deals briefly with the phys- 
ical aspects of the book. He raises the question 
whether it is better economy to take the book as 
it comes from the dealer, take off the cover, re- 
bind it and resew it before putting it into cir- 
binders who will do this 
for us without loss of time. The other way of 
doing it is to put the ordinary book from the 
dealer into circulation at once, let it wear out, 
as it will after some thirty trips to the homes of 
faithful readers, then withdraw it and send it 
to the Drury considers fabrikoid and 
library buckram the only two important mater- 


ials for book binding. 


culation. “Chere are 


bindery. 


He shows what is meant 
by folio, quarto, and octavo, the latter, the stan- 
dard size of library book being 9 x 6, or rather 
8x 5%. He says that the type should be 10, 11 
or 12 point, leaded. For tired eyes he recom- 
mends 12 point. There should be more books in 
large type, librarians think. Drury also talks 
about margins, the bottom twice as wide as the 
top, the outside margin midway between the in- 
side margin, proportions 4-3-114-2 for these 
margins. And by the way, if you take a two vol- 
ume book on the shelves, each volume having 2 
inches of printed contents and covers one-eighth 
inch thick and start a book worm on page | of 
volume 1, with instructions to eat his way 
through to the last page of volume 2? how far will 
he have to eat?) Don’t know? 


A new book by H. M. Lydenberg, Presi- 
dent of the A.L.A., on the Care and Repair of 


Books contributes nothing to this discussion, but 


contains something sensible about a matter not 
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remote trom what we are talking about, that 

books as carriers of contagious diseases. he 1) 
partment of Health of your City, which know 
its business, takes library books which have be: 
in actual contact with the ordinary contagivu 
diseases, exposes them to air and sunlight for 4 
hours, then puts them in storage for three mont)) 
then returns them to the library. Of course 

it js anthrax or small pox the book is sufferi: 
trom it has to be destroyed. 


In THe Liprary JourNac tor May 1, 193 
KF. K. Walter, librarian at the University 
Minnesota, writes well on the subject of “Bou! 
making a Librarian Wants.”’ He speaks of wood 
pulp paper. Since about 1870 newspapers hay: 
been printed on paper which can be guarante: 
to crumble into dust in ten years or so. Librariy 
do not know what to do about this. Newspape 
files are among the most important sources 
How can this precious record of the 
events, the ideas, the life of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century be preserved from physica 
ruin and decay?) The Times prints one edition 
on rag paper, but it costs $100. Some of us can't 
afford it. There is no answer that the best | 
brarians know. 


history. 


So tar as books are concerned thy 
question is of no great importance. 
material for historians, newspapers are invaluable 
(j00d books may be reprinted ; newspapers never, 
The books, moreover, which deserve to live ar 
likely to be printed on stock that will last as 
There’s a lot 
more to be said about this question, but no tim: 
to say iG: 


As SOUTC! 


long as the message deserves to. 


Walter speaks about color in binding 
A few years ago a member of the staff of the 
New York Public Library, Rose Murray, who 
has charge of the rebinding of worn books pro 
posed that we should abandon the dull drab and 
dismal colors that had made library books s 
deadly to look at, 
bright orange, vivid green, and other happy co! 
The idea spread like wild fire. “The manu 
facturers of buckram and fabrikoid were not 
slow in answering the demand. ‘The result has 
been a gaiety which has done more to add chee: 
to public libraries than any discovery in my ex 
perience. Walter objects to the use of fanciful 
maps for end papers. I am sensitive about that 
since | have made some such maps myself. The 
point is that the library has to paste book plates 
and pockets and all that inside the covers, and so 
the map is covered up. There is a way of dodging 
this difficulty. I know of a real map of New 
York made about 1660 called the Duke of York's 
Plan which is fanciful, although it was not mean! 
to be so. It ought to be reproduced as an end pa 
per. The best example of the sort of thing that 
Mr. Walter dislikes and I admire, is the Malay 
Edition of Joseph Conrad. The map in the end 
papers of each volume shows the great voyages 


and dress them in gay blues 


ors. 
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and events of the Conrad stories, Nostromo, 
Lord Jim, The Nigger of The Narcissus and 
ll. There is a special difficulty with folded 
maps and charts inside a book or separate maps 
inside a pocket in the back inside cover. ‘They 
vet lost and torn. There must be nothing loose 
ina library book if we can help it. 

So much for the opinions of others. 1 now turn 
to what members of my own staff have told me. 
he Young People’s Room, speaking about books 
tor children, says we want: 

Books not more than 6% inches wide, the octavo 
size except for children under 8, or for gift books. 


drawn, colored illustrations for little folks. 
than black 


Simply 

Colored 
for a)) ages. 

Strong binding. 


illustrations rather and white 


Fourteen point type for children up to 9, 12 point for 
9 year olds and upwards. (But, I ask, was not the 
Vew England Primer printed in 10 point?) 

I'ype well leaded. 

No white or pastel colors for cover designs. 

Indexes for all books of information. 

In case of a series, all the titles to be listed in frent 
volume. 


Adult 


pages of each 
What the 


wants: 


Circulation Department 


c 71 


Books of standard size, 14% x 5% x 7% Fiction 
readers do not want little books. They read them too 
fast. 


Cloth, strong, plain, smooth lacquered — surface 
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which will take the stamping necessary 


Inside margin wide enough to rebind. Three-eighths 


of an inch is too narrow 

Paper thick enough so that the print will not show 
through the page. 

Type large and well leaded 

All this means that the ideal book of fiction tor 
a public library must have about so many words, 
[ step out of my office, and 
bring back a copy of a novel of pre-war vintage. 
[t is set up in [2 point type. About 300 words 
to the page, that is, 90,000 words. ‘This is a 
good length for a story. There are exceptions, of 
course, just as there are in the drama. Burt the 
average play, leaving Mr. O'Neill aside, has to 
begin after people get through eating and stop in 
time for them to go to bed, and that regulates 
the length of a play. 


no more, no less. 


What they do not want in the Adult Circula 
tion Department: 
kind of stuff [he 
gauze wears off at the bottom leaving the board ex 
posed. 


Soft cloth that will not hold the stamping 


Covers made of some gauzy 


Gold stamping that turns black. 
Paper labels, an abomination, though pretty at first 


Light colors in cloth that afford to the 


gold title, and soil rapidly. 


no contrast 


\nvehing that can 
be got in one volume should be in one volume 


Popular books in two volumes 





“Pastime” 


mind wants time to pass more rapidly over his head,—unless he is suffering ?—Do 
a good novel for amusement or for a better understanding of life? 
I] don’t like that book!” ? 
mean that they do not like the phenomena with which the book deals ? 
searchers after reality, to dismiss phenomena as mere phenomena? 
Lewis’s Main Street simply because we do not like Carol Kennicott or 


Gopher Prairie or because we do not like disagreeable things? 


of a really good book, “Oh! 


reading is as criminal as any other method of passing the time 


Who in his right 


you read 


Why do some people say 


Do they really mean that? Or do they 
Have we any right, as 


Shall we condemn Sinclair 


do like 


Ought we not rather to pierces 


because we 





beyond these ugly phenomena for a glimpse of the reality that lies behind them? Is Lewis 
dealing only with the particular situation in a particular book? 


finger on the pulse of American town life at its worst or at least, at its worse, and getting the 


Is he not rather putting his 


pulse-beat exactly? 

To make a long story short, let us say that the careful reader who really enjoys the right 
kind of reading in the right way is the one who, although he may flnd some details of a book 
revolting, is nevertheless going to push on toward a more nearly complete conception of reality, 
while he goes on being repelled by revolting details and goes on likewise lifting his eves to the 
hills whence cometh his help. content like 
book,” unless the book is badly written or unfairly premised. He will say, “I don't like the kind 
of life that book portrays, and J don't like the author's Freudian attitude toward it, but I must 
admit that he has dealt with phenomena that grow out of an abuse of the highest conceptions of 
reality, and he has dealt with them sincerely, however warped his own outlook may be.” 


This kind of reader is never to sav, “I don't that 


Hereafter, let us look at reading—whenever really worth while books are concerned—as a 
very valuable means of lifting the mists of phenomena for a little clearer Jook at reality, despite 
the fact that reality cannot be comprehended by the human mind 

BARRKAS 
1932 


WILLIAM AVERY 


The Outet Hour Book-Letter, October, 











As a Cataloger Sees It 


By BERTHA KATHERINE KRAUSS 


UCH HAS BEEN written about library 

catalogs from the standpoint of user, 

cataloger and library staff, but as the 
same complaints seem to reappear, in spite of the 
fact that they have been analyzed and discussed 
many times, perhaps a cataloger may be allowed 
one word more. Many of these criticisms, es- 
pecially those of the users, seem to be founded on 
a misapprehension. It is assumed that a catalog 
should be so easy to use that any one acquainted 
(or even not acquainted!) with the English al- 
phabet should have no difficulties whatsoever, par- 
ticularly if given a very brief code of instructions, 
such as can be printed on a card of catalog size 
or a small show card for the top of the catalog 
case. But if the catalog pertains to a library of 
thirty thousand volumes or upward and if it is 
made to answer all the questions commonly ex- 
pected, it is impossible to make it so simple as 
that. It demands mental skill, resource and im- 
agination roughly comparable to that required for 
moderate skill in playing bridge, and some manu- 
al dexterity, at least as much as is necessary to 
operate a typewriter by the “peck” system. No 
one would expect to become a passable bridge 
player if he had to start with only the ability to 
recognize the suits in a pack of cards and a 
knowledge of their relative values in the game 
and if, in addition, he consistently shunned most 
of his opportunities for practice. Nor would he 
blame his difficulties on Mr. Work or on the 
manufacturer of playing cards. 

The ability to use a library catalog is not ac- 
quired in a day. But as it is one of the principal 
tools, why not make up our minds to learn its 
use, instead of railing at the cataloger? ‘The 
ability to use a telephone directory, a railroad 
time table, a card index of correspondence, and 
to use them handily, is likewise not gained at first 
trial, and many people are very inept with these 
tools. While the use of these helps one to learn 
to use a dictionary catalog, it must be remem- 
bered that none of these is quite like a catalog, 
that they are not uniform in details of arrange- 
ment, and that the catalog is required to do many 
things that none of them does. 

To ask that the alphabetical arrangement of 
the catalog be made to conform to any one of 
these tools is as futile as to ask that the “back 
space,” “margin release” and “ribbon key” of the 
typewriter be placed in exactly the same relative 
places on the different makes of typewriters. Sev- 
eral years ago the American Library Association 
tried to induce the publishers of directories to 


adopt some of the library rules tor alphabetizi: 
but so far as I have examined they still re: 
the separate file for names begining with “\| 
However, most of them arrange the “Mac” , 
fix followed by a name beginning with a capi: 
in the same alphabet as the ‘“Mac’’ prefix n 
followed by a capital. They used to have a se) 
arate file for these also. In this connection 
should like to mention to those who still pret 
the ‘‘Mc’s” in a separate file in library catalog. 
that the following popular reference books 
range names beginning with ‘Mac’ and wi: 
“Me” in one alphabet, precisely as is done in 
brary catalogs: Americana, Britannica, Catho 
and Chambers Encyclopedias; Dictionary of No 
ional Biography, Lippincott’s Pronouncing B 
ographical Dictionary, Who's Who and the Fu: 
and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. Furthe: 
the user of the catalog is often too impatient 
He expects to find his information on the 
stant, regardless of its character. He does not 
expect the merchant instantly to produce thi 
exact shade of cloth, size or kind of screw o 
style of pocket knife he wants. Even the skille: 
user of a railway time table requires a consid: 
able amount of time to look up a connection 
‘Then why .ask instant service of the catalog ? 

Meanwhile the specitic complaints about cat 
alogs go merrily on. We will omit from con 
sideration the trials of those who are not sure ot 
the alphabet, who do not know how to spell, w! 
are not clear about the difference between a sub 
ject and a title, who think the date of birth att 
an author’s name is the date of publication of th: 
book, who never notice guide cards and who thin! 
it necessary to examine carefully every card in 
the B drawers until they finally reach Brown 
Zephaniah, the object of their search. Many 0! 
them are highly educated, many are even libra: 
ians, but no card catalog can be made to sui! 
such as these. 


Let us consider instead the woes of Mr. A 
who thinks there are too few ‘See’ references 
vet who scoffs at “Didactics See Teaching” on 
the ground that no one would look under such an 
obsolete term; of Miss B, a highly educated 
foreigner who has looked under “Moral Philos 
ophy” and found no “See” reference to “Ethics” 
(“‘See”’ references from antiquated terms shoul: 
be avoided) ; of Professor C whose logical min 
is so outraged by the juxtaposition of “Mary 
Karl,” and “Mary, Virgin” that he forthwit! 
writes an article condemning alphabetical a 
rangement; of Miss D the reference libraria: 
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who doesn’t want the catalog cluttered with tech- 
nical terms that ‘‘nobody uses’; of Mr. E the 
new biology teacher in the high school who can’t 
inderstand why there is nothing under “Coleop- 
cera’; of Jimmy F who wants the last edition of 

book on radio but doesn’t know where to look 
on the card for edition and date; of Mrs. G who 
wants something on strawberry culture and looks 
under “Agriculture”; of young Jack H who 
would like Reinach’s 4A pollo, a History of Art 
and looks under “History”; of Dr. | who can 
remember nothing about his book except ‘English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” which hap- 
pens to be the latter part of the title; of Miss J 
the assistant librarian who has ordered all trans- 
lator cards out of the catalog as an economy of 
space in the drawers and of time of the cataloger ; 
and of Mary K whose mother has sent her for 
some of Gilbert Murray’s translations of Greek 
plays. ‘These are not figments of the imagination 

the writer has met them all in the flesh, or has 
culled their plaints from magazine articles. 

It is obvious that not all these can be suited, yet 
each thinks his the only possible reaction to the 
catalog. To be sure, these difficulties are easily 
resolved by a competent library assistant if one 
can be detailed to help people at the catalog, and 
if the people will accept such assistance, which 
they are not always willing to do. It is hardly 
possible to cover such points in the card of in- 
structions frequently furnished, where space is 
inadequate. Perhaps a book of more detailed 
instructions, couched in the language of the lay- 
man, might be serviceable to the rare persons 
who would take time to read it. 

But can the catalog itself be equipped to take 
care of some at least of these difficulties? Yes, 
if there is time and money for the purpose. Mod- 
ern methods of cataloging do provide for most 
of them. But we cannot get the latest model of 
catalog every few years, as we do of the latest 
typewriter, and there is often not time to correct 
the deficiencies of former days. However, much 
can be done, in spots at least. Almost any cat- 
aloger will find time somehow to make a much 
needed “See” reference or title card if the matter 
is brought to her attention. Alas, usually the 
cataloger is the last to be informed. Even if 
she tries to help out by typing cards explaining 
the arrangement of the “Macs” and the “Mce’s,” 
to be filed respectively just before the “Macs” 
and just after the last “Maz,” it will usually be 
found that the public do not see these cards, or 
will not read them carefully enough to under- 
stand them. The same applies to the carefully 
worded “Here are entered” cards defining the 
limitations of specific subject headings, which 
are usually not read by those who are confused 
hy such limitations. 

Let us hasten to agree that there should he 
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more “See” references and more and better guide 
cards in most catalogs, and that there might even 
be some way of reconciling the conflicting de 
mands, on the one hand tor title cards for all 
books, even to drawers full of “History of” and 
‘Treatise on,” and on the other hand tor a less 
bulky catalog. As to drawer labels, of which 
complaint is made in a recent article, it is hard 
to see how anything more than the usual inclusive 
letters could be put into the space usually al 
lotted, and surely anything less would quite fail 
to show the contents. A guide card at the very 
beginning of the drawer, repeating the first com 
bination of letters, and another at the very end 
bearing the last combination, will be found use- 
ful. ‘here is a larger kind of drawer labels with 
space for more information, and they are indeed 
a boon, but few catalogs are equipped with them. 

There are many little things that might be 
done to improve existing conditions, but they all 
require time, which is the thing the catalog staff 
usually lacks. The policy of cutting down in the 
Catalog Department has been adequately dealt 
with by Mr. Mishoff in the December 15, 1932 
issue of THe Liprary JouRNAL. Probably not 
much can be done to improve conditions at pres 
ent, but in many libraries the chief idea of those 
superior in rank seems to be to hound the catalog- 
er for speed in getting books on to the shelves. 
While speed is commendable, it should not be 
made the sole criterion of a cataloger’s ability, 
nor should she (it’s usually “she’’!) be forced to 
sacrifice accuracy and careful adaptation to the 
needs of users of the catalog, as is too often done. 
Of course it is not consciously done, but when 
speed is the only point stressed the cataloger must 
draw her own conclusions. 

It must be remembered too in blithely asking 
for more “See’’ references, title cards, etc., that 
the mere time required to type them is not the 
only consideration. ‘The “See’’ references must 
be carefully chosen, then checked with the cat 
alog to be sure that the subjects to which reference 
is made are actually there, and then somehow 
recorded so that when the only remaining card on 
a subject is removed the “See” references may 
also be removed. The title cards must be traced 
on their respective author cards, and other im- 
provements have each their complications. 

Two things in particular would mitigate the 
present conditions. The first has been often 
mentioned, but I will repeat that the prevalent 
practice of segregating the catalogers and permit 
ting them no contact with the public is pernici 
ous in many ways. No cataloger can get an all 
around knowledge of what she is expected to ac 
complish if she is not allowed to view her work 
from all sides. In many cases the other members 
of the staff will not even take the pains to in 
form her of difficulties they have encountered, 
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Another thing that might be more easily rem- 
edied is the fact that many catalogers pay far too 
little attention to the appearance of the cards in 
the catalog. They see each lot of newly made 
cards only in some container in the catalog room, 
and do not follow them up to see how they are 
affected by their juxtaposition to the cards al- 
ready in the catalog. For instance, if collections 
of plays are analyzed, especially if the L. C. cards 
for the collection are used for this purpose, the 
headings should be put on the analytics in such 
a way that all author entries for the same play 
will file together. If only the author’s name is 
put in the typed heading, the card will probably 
be filed by what is on the next line, namely the 
name of the compiler of the collection, and so 
will fail to appear next cards for separate edi- 
tions of the play. Subject ‘“See’’ references some- 
times conflict with title cards in a way confusing 
to the public, and there are many other details 
which seem to appear only when the cards are 
studied in relation to other cards in their vicinity. 
The cataloger will find means of dealing with 
these problems, if she knows of their existence. 
If she cannot arrange to do or revise the filing in 
person, or if not even her “most trusted lieuten- 
ant” can do so, perhaps she may yet find time to 
study the cards in their final position sometimes. 
One can do wonders in only one or two hours 
per week, 


Of course, in spite of everything, the catalogs 
of large libraries become cumbrous. — Placing 
author and title entries in one file and subject en- 
tries in another might be a distinct advantage, 
although the public in this case would doubtless 
fail to find subject entries about persons. Many 
people are decidedly hazy about the difference 
between a book about a person and a book by a 
It would hardly be necessary in most 


person. 
another file for title cards. 


cases to have still 
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They do not interfere with author cards an. 

is better not to have so many files. A sepa: 

subject file would not make it easier for the 

aloger. She knows only too well that the de 
of bulk cast out by this means will be replac: 
by seven devils of other complications, thou 
she will be relieved if there are only seven. A 
other suggestion for the slaying of the demon 

to have cards for books published before a certs 
date in one file and cards for those published se; 
arately in another. It is assumed that the da: 
be the date of first publication. The user of t} 
scheme will be overjoyed at having to remem} 
(or ascertain) the date of the book he wan: 
As for the difficulties of the cataloger—but +! 
is undoubtedly the moment for drawing the we 
known veil. 

1 hope these few words will not convey 
impression that the situation is “just too bad 
1 suggest a few resolutions, believing that an a: 
tempt to keep them will improve matters. Firs: 
for all of us, especially including the non-catal 
ing members of the staff: 

I will regard the skillful use of a library catalog 
a desirable end, and not as one impossible of attain 
ment, and I will endeavor to perfect myself in it. 

If I have difficulties with the catalog not palpab! 
caused by my own lack of knowledge I will report 
them to one of the staff, and I will not blame th: 
cataloger for them more than three times out of five 

I will not regard my lack of skill in the use of the 
catalog as a proper subject for boasting. 

I will remember that the catalog is used fy peopl 
of varying tastes, knowledge and habits of mind, and 
that accordingly what seems to me superfluous and 
absurd may seem useful and sensible to some one 
else. 

And for the cataloger: 

I will endeavor to see the catalog from the point of 
view of the users thereof as well as from my own 
standpoint, and so far as it may be done without the 
sacrifice of essentials I will try to make the catalog 
as easy to use as possible. 





Promise 


Grey skies 


And the earth asleep. 


Snow lies 


Sandal deep. 


And who shall sing 
From the high hill 

Of the vagrant spring 
That tarrieth still? 


Who shall 


say 


The spring’s asleep 


When violets lie 


Sandal deep? 


——GwWEN CLEAR. 














Librarian Authors 


OUVART TASHJIAN, not satistied by 

a single career which is all most people 

aspire to, is both a librarian and an 
authority on handicraft. In explanation of the 
unusual combination of her dual careers, she said, 
“Tl owe Mr. William H. Brett the fact that | 
am a librarian, and to libraries for helping me to 
become an editor on handicrafts.” 

Miss ‘Vashjian was born in Erzeroon, once the 
capitol of Armenia. She was the first woman 
to graduate from International College at Smyr- 
na. Knowing how valuable and necessary a de 
vree would be to her in America, she prevailed 
upon the authorities of this college to accept het 
as a student in spite of her sex. At Mr. Brett’s 
suggestion to her sister in Cleveland, Miss ‘Tash- 
jian came to the United States and entered West- 
ern Reserve School of Library Science within a 
week after her arrival. After she had completed 
her course there, again it was Mr. Brett who 
helped her in obtaining a position as cataloger in 
the Library of Congress, where she received the 
very best cataloging experience. The opportun- 
ity to reorganize the Catalog Department of the 
Saint Paul, Minn., Library after it was destroyed 
by fire, was the first fruit of her Library of 
Congress experience. It was then, in 1915, that 
she introduced the L. C. Classification into that 
library, the first public library to use the L. C. 
system. 

In 1928, Miss Tashjian resigned from the 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library where she 
was the Chief of the Catalog Department and 
teacher of cataloging of the Library Training 
Class, to take charge of the recataloging and cat- 
aloging in L. C. Classification of the New York 
University Washington Square Library. At the 
same time she attended the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University, and obtained 
her Master’s Degree in 1930. 

While she was Chief of the Catalog Depart 
ment of the Saint Paul Public Library, the work 
of her evening students’ handicraft at the Y. W. 
C. A. attracted the attention of the editor of 
The Farmer’s Wife and she was considered for 
the editorship of the Handicraft Department of 
that magazine. During the interview, the presi 
dent of the Webb Publishing Company asked het 
what handicrafts she knew and if she could 
write about them. She listed a dozen or so, but 
admitted ignorance of some others and lack of 
experience in writing instructions for handicrafts. 
To the question, “How will you be able to satis 
fy our readers then?” Miss Tashjian answered 
that she was a librarian and knew where to find 
the necessary information. She got the position. 


His faith in librarians was justified as Miss 





Nouvart Tashjian 


Tashjian held this editorial position for over 
five years, until she was made the Arts and 
Crafts Editor of the Modern Priscilla Magazine 
from 1921-1925. Besides the regular editorial 
work of the two magazines mentioned, Miss 
‘Tashjian has contributed articles to other nation 
ally known women’s magazines, edited several 
Priscilla booklets and has had one of her own 
published in 1923, entitled The Modern Priscilla 
Armenian Needlepoint Lace Book. 

During the World War, she was in charge of 
the Contract Mail and Record Division of the 
War Department at Washington. After the 
armistice, because of the great demand for qual 
ified teachers of occupational therapy for dis 
abled ex-service men, for a short time she taught 
handicraft to disabled Saint Eliza 
beth’s Hospital in Washington. 

Miss Tashjian’s latest contribution has been 
as collaborator on a booklet just published en 
titled Cello-Ribbon Homecraft describing uses of 
this new craft medium. This booklet should 
prove of special interest to teachers of arts and 


soldiers at 


crafts, camp councillors, lovers of handicrafts, 
and children’s librarians. 
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Editorials 


HE AMERICAN Library Association 

authorities are taking a long look ahead 

in proposing places for the Conferences in 
succeeding years with especial emphasis on geo- 
graphical consideration; southern California was 
represented in 1931 at Los Angeles Conference ; 
the extreme south was represented in New Or- 
leans in 1932; the entire country and other na- 
tions will be represented by the great internation- 
al conference this year at Chicago; in 1934 it 
is proposed to hold the Conference at Montreal 
for the second time in that City and for the 
fourth time in our sister nation of Canada which 
happily is included in the name of the American 
Library Association; while for 1935 Denver is 
proposed as the center of our mountain region, 
a mile high toward the stratosphere. We have 
often pointed out that the peripatetic nature of 
the Conferences is one of their best features in 
helping a broad nationalism by bringing repre- 
from all quarters together and by ac- 
quainting the citizens of the place and region 
selected with fellow citizens from elsewhere, 
while the A.L.A. always stands for the broadest 
kind of internationalism. Chairman Bishop of 
the International Federation of Library Assoct- 
ations is cooperating with President Lydenberg 
of the A.L.A. in seeking the widest possible at- 
tendance at Chicago from other lands and 543 
invitations have already been sent out. 


sentatives 


FE ARE asked by the Membership 

Committee Secretary to point out that 

the membership figures given in Presi- 
dent Lydenberg’s address of October 12 showing 
a net loss of 2,600 were those of July 31 of 1932, 
and that the net loss was reduced during the 
succeeding five months to 1,773 as of December 
31, thus correcting misapprehension from the 
figures given editorially in our January | issue. 
This gain of 827 in five months is an extraordin- 
ary contrast with the loss of membership by most 
organizations, the reduction of jobs and salaries 
throughout our libraries, the dearth of unem- 
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ployment for recent graduates of library scho: 
and the slipping of subscriptions on all period; 
al publications, especially from libraries, and 
indeed an extraordinary example of its norm 
and healthy growth, which is to be attributed 
the energetic work of Miss Maria V. Leavitt 
the New York Public Library as Chairman a: 
her associates on the Membership Committee a; 
Miss Cora M, Beatty, its Secretary. These 
cessions bring the total membership to 13,344 
with the beginning of 1933. 


TIMELY compilation on Current Pr 

lems in Public Library Finance is pla: 

ned by the A.L.A. for spring publica 
It will include contributions from a nun 


tion. 
ber of librarians who have touched elbow 
practically with the problem and_ incident! 


will cover the results of the Questionnaire issued 
from this office which showed encouragement in 
the midst of the depression through a number of 
libraries whose funds have actually been increased 
because of public or private appreciation of thei: 
value and service. The best way to remedy evils 
is first of all to face them, and then to discuss 
the various means of overcoming the evil, and this 
the new volume is planned to do from the e 

perienced intelligence to be furnished in the sey 

eral contributors. 


HE PUBLIC library of the future wil! 

be patronized by a “population composed 

largely of elders” J. H. Shera estimates 
in his excellent paper printed elsewhere. 1: 
Shera believes that, with our population reaching 
its maximum about 1970, in 1980 the bulk of the 
population will fall between the ages of twenty) 
to fifty-five and we will be a “nation of elders.” 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Shera’s conclu 
sions are drawn from material prepared by W. 
S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, both ot 
Scripps Foundation, in the chapter discussing 
population in the report of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, recentl\ 
published. If we accept the results of the investi 
gations of Waples and Tyler in What Peopi: 
Want to Read About and hold that older read 
ers are more interested in leisure time activities 
of middle-age, then Mr. Shera concludes it ma\ 
well be that vocational reading and “Reading 
with a Purpose” will decrease in popularity to 
the point of extinction, but the services of librar 
ians will slowly but definitely increase on the as 
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sumption that the aging of the population will 
esult in the increment of the standard of living 
which, in turn, should raise the general cultural 
evel. The library will play an important part in 
this “changing world,” but we must proceed with 
. definite program for the elevation of library 
standards and rigid standards of entrants into 
our library schools and not send forth “unlimited 
hordes of superficially prepared librarians’ or 
base “superiority upon magnitude of enrollment 
in our library schools.”’ Prophecies as to the fu- 
ture are notoriously uncertain but these calcula- 
tions and conclusions are certainly worthy of 
study and cannot fail to interest the library pro- 
fession. 
® 

OCHESTER in the midst of its library 

setbacks has the finest possible encour- 

agement, an example to all library donors 
in the bequest by Miss Kate Gleason of $100,000 
for its public library in memory of Amelia Bret- 
telle. Miss Brettelle was a teacher of history in 
the Rochester High School who made such an 
impression upon Miss Gleason that this splendid 
memorial is a result, and it is made especially for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
history department in the public library, which 
shall do to those who shall come after the ser- 
vice which was done for Miss Gleason by her 
honored teacher. Again and again come these 
gratifying evidences of the appreciation of li- 
braries by citizens of their community, and Roch- 
ester and the library profession are alike to be 
congratulated on this wonderful and practical tes- 
timony from the lady who has made her own 
memorial in planning to make a memorial for 
another. 

e 


HAT INDEFATIGABLE Bibliograph- 


er, George Watson Cole, is not to be dis- 

couraged by additional birthdays, now 
above eighty, from continuing the good work 
with which his previous years have been filled. 
He is as good an Internationalist as he is an 
American, and now he is proposing to do the 
English branch of the profession, and in this wise 
all the library profession, a substantial service by 
making an index of the publications of the Bib 
liographical Society, London, which will then 
have an Index comparable with that furnished 
last year for the Bibliographical Association of 
America. With this he will include an Index to 
the publications of the Library Association Rec- 
ord, one of the earliest of English library period- 
icals, so that the Index will be particularly valu- 
able as to the early history of the profession in 
England. It is to be hoped that all libraries 
which can do so will support this work by mak- 
ing subscriptions toward its publication. 
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Library Chat 


“The Mercantile Library of New York was 
tounded in 1820. As Fulton Street had be 
come a thoroughfare by that time, my grand 


tather, Stephen Van Wyck, moved his home to 
Beekman Street, near Nassau Street. Quite a 
move for those days, four blocks, 
‘would not live on a thoroughfare,’ and 
our old homestead for store purposes, in one ot 
which the Mercantile Library made its first home 
in 1820... . The notice to the public read: “To 
merchants’ clerks and apprentices disposed to 
form a mercantile library and evening reading 
room.’ This notice appeared on November 3, 
1820, and was discussed at a meeting at the Ton 
tine Coffee House. Three months later a seven 
hundred-volume library was installed in 
room at +9 Fulton Street. The one hundred and 
fifty members drew up a constitution, stipulating 
that anybody ‘of good character’ could join, but 
that only merchants’ clerks might have any voice 
in the management... . In 1826 the shelves con 
tained six thousand volumes and the library was 

moved to larger quarters in Cliff Street.” 
——From Recollections Of An Old Nez 
Yorker—FREDERICK VAN Wyck. 

* 

“It was like this. Years ago I went to an 
auction sale. A library was being submitted to 
the hammer. The books were all tied up in lots. 
The work had evidently been done by some 
body who knew as much about books as a Hot 
tentot knows about icebergs. John Bunyan was 
tied tightly to Nat Gould, and Thomas Carlyle 
was firmly fastened to Charles Garvice. I looked 
round; took a note of the numbers of those lots 
that contained books that I wanted, and waited 
for the auctioneer to get to business. In due 
time I became the purchaser of half a dozen lots. 
I had bought six books that I wanted, and thirty 


saying he 
rented 


one 


that I didn’t. Now the question arose: What 
shall I do with these thirty waifs and strays? 
I glanced over them and took pity on them 


Many of them dealt with matters in which I had 
never taken the slightest interest. But were 
they to blame for that? or was 1? I saw at once 
that the fault was entirely mine, and that these 
unoffending volumes had absolutely nothing to 
be ashamed of. I vowed that I would read the 
lot and I did. From one or two of them I de 
rived as far as I know, no profit at all. But 
these were exceptions. Some of these volumes 
have been the delight of my life during all the 
days of my pilgrimage. . . . It was thus that I 
learned one of the most valuable lessons that ex 
perience ever taught me. It is sometimes a fine 
thing to sample infinity.” 
From Mushrooms On The Moor 
Fk. W. Borrnam 
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Tue Liprary Jour 


The Open Round ‘Table 


Spelling Reform 
And D. C. Classification 

‘Luis Occasion of the issue of the thirteenth 
edition of the now completed and corpulent 
Decimal Classification brings up again the re- 
current query as to whether a valued and essen- 
tial bibliographical implement like this ts the 
proper vehicle for the advance of spelling retorm 
propaganda. 

Our battered old English language needs bet- 
tering, to be sure, but quite as much in pronun- 
ciation as in spe))ing, according to some. 

Might we not hope that the next edition, prob- 
ably to be issued several years after Mr. Dewey's 
death, will be found to abate its “ofensiv ortho- 
grafi,’ and would not some proper Committee 
of the A.L.A. (ike to (neimate such bright hope 
to the editors? 

And does anybody agree with the undersigned 
that said “subversiy speling” tends unjustly, but 
naturally, to impair, in the opinion of some, the 
general sanity of the work? 

ROBERT K. SHAW, 
Worcester, Mass., Public Library. 


Montelair Will 
Lend Materia) 


Vo Lisraries which are about to be the sub- 
ject ot taquiry by a local tax pavers’ committee 
or municipal department, the Montclair, N. J., 
Library will gladly lend material it has recentls 
assembled for the information of the Montclair 
Citizens’ Investigating Committee. 

The material which the Montclair Library 
will lend covers, The Library’s Place in the Com- 
munity; Breakdown of the 1932 Income of the 
Montclair Public by Budget Items; Breakdown 
of the 1932 Income of the Montclair Public Li- 
brary by Services; Miscellaneous Supplementary 
Data for 1932; Brief History of the [nvestiga- 
tion, with Report of the Survey and Resulting 
(933 Budget. 


NITARGERY QuiGcrey, Librarian. 


Map Bibliography 
To Be Compiled 


EARLY Maps often furnish important histori- 
cal information that can be found in no other 
documents. With a view to facilitating their 
wider use by students of history, the Commis- 
sion on Historical Geography of the Internation- 
al Committee of Historical Sciences has under- 
taken the compilation of a bibliography of large- 


scale manuscript topographical maps of European 


states dating from before 1800. The coopera: 

of the libraries of the United States is reque: 

in connection with this undertaking. I have 

municated directly with the Library of Cones 

the New York Public Library, the William 

Clements Library, the Henry E. Huntington | 

brary, and the Libraries of Harvard and of 

Universities, but would appreciate intormati: 

in regard to other collections in the United Star 

that may include maps of the kind stated. Sf a) 

readers of this letter know of such collectioy 

will they Kindly write me? 

The Commission is also preparing an exhi 
tian for display at the Seventh Internation 
Congress of Historical Sciences to be held 
Warsaw this summer. Maps of three sorts \ 
be exhibited: 

1, VYopographic maps of the period before 180); 

2. Historical maps and atlases (4. e., maps and atlas 
designed to illustrate historical events and moy 
ments) ; 

3. Early maps and plans of cities. 

\f any American libraries have materials that 
they could send for this purpose { shall be gla 
to give them further details. 

——Joun K. Waricny 
Librarian, American Geographical Societ) 
Braadway at (36th St.. New Yor 

A Specia) 

Service Plan 
Last Sepremser the jibrarian of Cooper Union 

Student’s Library, New York City, sent a forn 

letter to its borrowers proposing to them that 

henceforth they determine what books were to b 

purchased for their library. When the students re 

turned to school the next month they found that 
this proposal had been no mere gesture. The 
were given mimeographed sheets describing 
complete detail a “Special Service Plan,” a system 
whereby the student by a simple procedure coul: 
request (and have) works of authors he particu 
larly liked, new titles, or books treating with an 
of his special interests or hobbies. The student 
was only required to fill out a brief form, which 
would give the librarian sufficient clue to obtain 
the book he wanted. The day after the student 
made his request, he was to go to a section ot 
the library given over to the plan, where he would 
find the book he requested with a tag bearing hi 
name, or a note from the librarian informing hin 
when he could expect the book. 

That the “Special Service Plan” has won 0\ 
er the student body is testified daily by the larg: 
number of requests received, and by the fact that 
in four months’ time circulation has almost been 


doubled. Several of the requests call for hool 
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that are either found in the Student’s Library or 
in the adjoining, Cooper Union Reading Rooni, 
which is opened to the general public as well as to 
students. Many of the requests call for new) 
published works. If, after an immediate inves- 
tigation, the books are found to have merit the }: 
brary does not hesitate to buy them; reserve them 
for the students who have requested them, and, 
afterwards, place them on the shelves for general 
circulation. 

Despite its liberality, the plan has not in any 
nanner interfered with the high standards that 
have been set up for the library; on the other 
1and, comparatively few requests have been turn 
ed down. Moreover, it has produced a greater 
ntiimacy between the student and the library, 
and in this way propagated a more telling inter 
est in books than heretofore. 

——JerRRE MANGIONE. 


Government Documents, 
Printing and Distribution 

THE SUPERINTENDENT of Documents of 
Washington, D. C., Alton P. Tisdel, has re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to depository libraries. 
Following is an extract from a reply sent by the 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., in 
response to this questionnaire. [f other deposit- 
ory libraries feel that the recommendations made 
are advisable, it will have a cumulative effect to 
communicate their opinions to Mr. Tisdel. 

“(in your questionnaire dated November 23, 
1932, vou ask for suggestions for improvements 
in the present service of printing and distributing 
government documents. 

“This library has been purchasing during the 
past few years complete files of the Congressional 
Hearings and has found it convenient to keep 
them together as a set, binding into volumes at 
the end of each session. We understand that a 
number of other libraries are subscribing for this 
important material. It would be highly useful to 
Harvard, and I suspect a convenient service to 
other libraries as well, if the Superintendent of 
Documents would issue at the end of each session 
title pages and contents sheets which would en- 
able librarians to check the series for complete- 
ness and to save the trouble of specially planning 
the binding. The Harvard custom is to arrange 
the hearings alphabetically by the significant word 
of the committee, and make convenient volumes, 
appropriately lettered. This has enabled our 
Reference Department and research specialists to 
use the series conveniently, and this is the ar- 
rangement that we should recommend if it should 
turn out to be practicable to print title pages and 
contents sheets. The contents sheets should, of 
course, indicate exactly the number of parts pub 
lished for any given hearing, in order to serve as 
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a check list. It would presumably be impossible 
to assign on first printing the volume and number 
which each piece will finally bear but if, when 
the titles and contents sheets are printed, a vol 
ume and number is then assigned, it would great 
ly tacilitate future reference and simplify index 
ing. Indexes should be prepared for each session 
similar to the index already printed by the Sen 
ate Library. 

“A definite saving of time and money would 
come to all persons using WU. S. Government 
publications and to libraries permanently presers 
ing them if legislation could be introduced which 
would give the Superintendent of Wocuments 
authority to bring into consecutively numbered 
series all volumes and pamphlets issued as separ 
ate monographs by the various tederal bureaus, 
offices and departments. “Where may, of course, 
be as many of these numbered series as convent 
ence may dictate. When these separate publica 
tions form units in consecutively numbered series 
(Bulletins, Cireulars, ete.), it is vastly easi 
er for the depository library to record them eco 
nomically, to make sure that files are complete, 
and to store them for permanent preservation 
and future use in such a way as to provide speedy 
and direct reference to the individua) piece; in 
cidentally, this would result in these documents 
being kept, when so desired, in uniform fashion 
in each of the many depository libraries. \lore 
over, the man of affairs, the busy legislator, the 
specialist and the writer would be enabled in 
persona) notes or printed publications to make 
simple, definite and unmistakable reference to the 
individual piece and would not be obliged to 
quote Jong, involved and cumbersome titles to 
ensure proper identification of the piece and 
speedy locating of it in the future. 

“In order to make the individual piece more 
attractive in appearance and give it the promin 
ence of a special publication, the series title (Bul 
letin, Circular, etc.) could be printed inconspicu 
ously on the face of title page or even relegated 
to the back of the title page, although the latte 
practice would not he so acceptable to libraries 
as the former. 

“Issuing the publications as parts of series 
ought not to diminish the individual listing of 
the separate items in library card catalogs, and 
the prompt publication of Library of Congress 
cards for each suitable individual title would 
minimize any tendency on the part of librarians 
to omit such individual entries. 

“The present custom of printing so many pam 
phlet publications as independent units, each unit 
having no quickly recognized bibliographical 
connection with scores of similar units is yreat 
ly increasing the librarian’s labor of recording 
this output of the government printing office, has 


already created a situation that makes almost im 
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possible a satisfactory bibliographical record of 
government publications, and gives no hint to an 
orderly filing of the component parts. It is ques- 
tionable if the bureaus that publish these un- 
numbered issues are themselves able to locate 
promptly in their own official files each indiv- 


idual piece. 


Work in 
Mexican Libraries ! 

My story will begin in January, [932, when 
a new head of the Library Department took 
charge of the office. We had less money than 
ever, but this handicap was somehow eased by 
great enthusiasm and love for the work. We be- 
gan by getting together every trained librarian 
avatlable to work out important reforms. The 
work of late years was studied to advantage and 
many new measures and methods were devised. 
Not being able to extend library influence in a 
material wav, or establish new institutions and 
enrich those already at service, attention was 
paid to emphasizing the technica) side of librar- 
ianship. Several librarians, some of them gradu- 
ates of American library schools, were appointed 
to translate and make necessary changes in the 
cataloging and classification rules. Some of the 
work taken up by the Library Committee was: a 
translation of the A.L.A. and B.L.A. author and 
title entries rules, and also those of Cutter’s; the 
list of subject headings used in the Library of 
Congress; and the Tables of Classification of the 
International Bibliographical Institute of Brus- 
sels. This has proven a slow and difficult task, 
hut we expect to have it finished at the end of 
the year. 

A great deal of attention was also paid to the 
matter of library publicity. Book talks in the 
bibliographical magazine, FE! Libro y el Pueblo, 


Department, inserts 


—'l, Feankoun Cuerter.” 


a bulletin of the Library 
in the daily press, and radio talks were the chief 
means of attracting patrons to the reading rooms. 
On the other hand, special care was taken in se- 
lecting and buying the present year’s books. ‘This 
has been a time of very scanty appropriation, but 
there has been the determination to spend it well. 
For the first time in the history of library work 
in Mexico, there were several librarians and bib- 
liographers in charge of book buying. Children’s 
books and school text books were preferred this 
time, but with the remaining money, some other 
books were chosen dealing with up-to-date and 
interesting subjects. Everybody is hoping that in 
spite of the meager sum devoted to this purpose 
a better public service will be accomplished. 
Library rules were also subject to reforms and 


additions. ‘The loan service rules were some- 
what modified and over night service was es- 
1k erecting to the Southwestern Library Association 
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tablished for the first time. A reference bure 
was started to answer all kind of inquiries fron 
the public. Every library in the system is n 
connected by telephone with the main offices ap 
thus the reference bureau can easily commun 
cate with them to facilitate research and inv: 
tigation. “Che Union Catalog which contains 
present a little more than 100,000 cards of thy 
books in all the branches of the city, aids in th 
work. The main bibliographical work has bee 
the compiling of popular reading courses on se: 
era) subjects which are being published in t) 
Volantes del Libro y el Pueblo, another biblic 
graphical publication that we edit. 

But the most far-reaching enterprise was th 
establishing of the Special) Library on Libra 
Economy and Bibliography. This was a vet 
dear and old project, but could not be establishe; 
until this year. Its humble beginnings do not 
discourage us. Its catalog is already complet 
with analytics and we are now making an index 
to the articles in the Wilson and the A.L.A 
Bulletins which we receive more or less regularly. 

The small collection already organized, opened 
to public service in the Main Offices, was in 
tended to be a help in training librarians and as 
sistants. ‘Io this purpose, a reading course was 
devised giving a bibliography on every interest 
ing point in Library Economy which was avai! 
able in books, magazine articles and even clip 
pings in our stock. Everybody in our library 
force is anxious to read it and we expect to har 
vest good results, particularly as we can not de 
pend for the present on a regular library course 
for the training of our employees. 

I will also add that an event in our libraries 
was the transfer of the “Lincoln” Library from 
the Library Department to the Mexican Uni 
versity. It is only a matter of different super 
vision as the same old policies are being followed 
as before. Slowly and steadily we are advancing 
little by little in the long, long way we must 
cover. We are still young as we are but a little 
more than ten years old, as perhaps you remem 
ber that it was in 1921 that the Mexican Li 
brary movement was started with the establish 
ment of the Library Department in the Secretar- 
iat of Education. Our hopes and enthusiasm are 
great to face the future in our libraries, the foun- 
dation of which we are laying today. 

——Juana MaAwnriQueE DE Lara. 


Because her husband allegedly ‘‘became so 
engrossed in books and the library that he neg 
lected her and their home,” Mrs. Jerrold Marvin 
Webb, of Marshall, Michigan, has filed suit fo: 
divorce from William Webb. Mrs. Webb 
charges that Mr. Webb told her he “preferred 
books and the quiet life they afforded him’ to 
her company. 
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In The Library World 


History Of The 
\ercantile Library 

WitH AsBour 700 volumes, the historic Mer- 
cantile Library embarked upon an important and 


yseful career. This humble and unpretentious be 
sinning saw the 


light on November 
9, 1820, 
group ot 


when a 
earnest 
young men, en- 
vaged in the mer- 


cantile trades, 
vathered together 
in the ‘Tontine 


Coffee House tor 
the purpose of es- 
tablishing ‘‘a liter- 
ary institution 
whose object is the 
dissemination of 
knowledge and the 
cultivation of 
tellect.” Shortly 
thereafter an apart- 


in- 


ment was leased in 





the necessit) of removal to a more spacious and 
commanding headquarters insistent and imper 
ative. “A plan was proposed, having for its ob- 
ject the erection of a building.” This proposal 
having met with “the cordial approbation of so 
a portion of the merchants of the City,” 

sufficient subserip 


tions to 


large 


a building 


tund were obtain 


ed to carry out the 


prayer t lt was 
agreed by the di 
rectors that “this 
edifice will bear 


the name of one of 
our earliest friends, 
and were a 


ment to 


monu 
name 


ot Clinten needful 


the 


to perpetuate = his 
fame, we trust 
Clinton Hall will 
endure.” 

A century and 
nine vears ago, the 


epoch making re 











No. 49 Fulton moval into its own 
Street. These quar- building, saw the 
ters were consid- Library comfort 
ered suitable and ably housed — in 
“possessing the im- Clinton Hall at 
portant requisites the corner of Nas- 
of being sufficiently sau and Beekman 
central and capa- “Business is terrible—everybody's returning . Streets, where 
cious.” That “a books on time!” “clothed with a 
wide and unbound- Rey from J L more attractive and 
ed prospect lies be- imposing character 
tore us,” Was the dictum of the director's than it had yet borne; and commanding a 
report of that period. ‘Time has fulfilled the high place in public estimation,” it was re 


prediction by a distinguished record of stead) 


growth and progressive moves to more com- 
modious facilities and geographically conveni- 


ent quarters. 

At the end of the first five years, ‘a variety of 
considerations made it advisable, indeed neces- 
sary” to remove the Library to “a more conve- 
nient and central, and a more conspicuous situa- 
tion,” which led to the rental of rooms in the 
Harper Brothers Building on Cliff Street. Again, 
in the eighth year of its existence, the Library’s 
continued growth and widening usefulness made 


varded “as having become entitled to rank among 
the established literary institutions of the State.” 
‘Two decades later the Clinton Hall of Nassau 
and Beekman Streets was inadequate, and the 
locality too-far-down-town to be central to the 
ever northward-moving population. A bitter div- 
ision of opinion deferred prompt and favorable 
action in support of removal, but the pendulum 
of change definitely climaxed the controversy, 
and the site of the old Astor Place Opera House 
Was purchased and converted to the needs of the 


Library. 
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Krom April, 1854, until April, 1890, this old 
opera house was continuously in the Library s 
service. And, when once again the lack of book 
storage space, and facilities for efficient operation, 
became self-evident, the Library was forced to 
occupy temporary housing space, to permit the 
demolition of the old building, and the construc: 
tion of a new building, adequate for its neces- 
sities. On the auspicious morning of April 16, 
1891, the first installment of books reached the 
attractive rooms allotted to the Library service. 

And now, once again, the pendulum of Prog- 
ress shifts to the central portion of Manhattan 
Island. Converging transportation systems, ex- 
pediting the movement of people to and trom out- 
lying communities, the establishment of “‘big 
business” in the forties; the commanding situa- 
tion of vast phalanges of hotels and apartment 
houses, with their teeming millions of residents 
and transient visitors; combined with the long 
since inadequate and almost obsolete facilities, 
handicapping the Library’s service at Astor Place, 
and the fullest use of its magnificent literary en- 
dowment; crystalized the desirability of removal, 
and is the genesis of the attractive white marble, 
up-to-the-minute, modern structure, erected on 
the site of No. 17 East 47 Street. This delight- 
tul new building housing 230,000 volumes is 
now open tor the use of our subscribers. 
Rochester Public 
Receives Bequest 

Tue Wire of the late Miss Kate Gleason, 
who died in Rochester, New York, January 9, 
1933, makes the following bequest : 

“Second: | give and bequeath to the city of Roch- 
ester the sum of One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($100,000.00) for the establishment, equipment and 
maintenance of a History Alcove or History Depart- 
ment in the Public Library of the said City, which 
shall be a memorial for Amelia Brettelle formerly a 
teacher of history in the Rochester High School to 
whom I am grateful for the inspiration given by her 
to me in the study of history: and I request that a 
memorial tablet or medallion be placed in such His- 
tory Alcove in commemoration of this gift and of the 
said Amelia Brettelle.” 

A Memorial and expression of appreciation 
was adopted by the Board at its annual meeting, 
January 19, 1933. 

The Trustees of the Rochester Public Library 
appreciate deeply the bequest to the city by Miss 
Kate Gleason of a sum of money for the estab- 
lishment of a history alcove in the public library 
to the memory of Miss Amelia Brettelle. It is 
a bequest profoundly generous and thoughtful, 
and the act of a rare woman to whom was given 
the wisdom and insight to recognize the influ- 
ences that had touched her deeply, and the gra- 
ciousness to wish to share those influences. Such 
a bequest cannot fail to commemorate the fine- 
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ness and receptiveness of the pupil as well as th 
inspiration of the teacher. 

Miss Gleason has provided a way not only 
honor the memory ot Miss Brettelle but to ey 
tend and perpetuate the influence of that teach, 
who had been her inspiration. Both old an 
young, for generation after generation, will pro! 
it by her gift, and the growing collection of +) 
finest and best that is written on the subject 
history will inspire countless students to thoug! 
and further study, and will reach and influen: 
many to whom the privilege of formal educatic: 
and contact with such a teacher as Miss Bret 
telle has been denied. 

The Trustees appreciate, furthermore, the cor 
fidence that Miss Gleason's bequest implies i; 
the public library as an instrument to carry ou! 
her wish, and her faith, so unquestionably mad: 
manifest, in the value and worth of popular edu 
cation. ‘To utilize their efforts that thi 
bequest mav fulfill to the uttermost the vision 
and forethought that prompted it will be not onl; 
a pleasure but a valued privilege. 

Survey of 
Brooklyn Library 

THe Brookityx, N. Y., Chamber of Com 
merce intends to place the Brooklyn Library sys 
tem on an equal basis Ww ith the other library SVs 
tems in this and other cities. With a view to 
finding some means of accomplishing this purpos: 
William Kennedy, Jr., president of the Chamber 
recently appointed a committee to make a sur 
vey of library conditions which consisted of Majo: 
Benjamin H. Namm, chairman; the Rev. S 
Parkes Cadman; Miss Mary E. Dillon, president 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, and John C 
Parker, president Brooklyn Edison Company 
‘The report which this committee has made on the 
results of their survey calls attention to the tre 
mendous increase in demands upon the library in 
times of unemployment and of the large growt!) 
of higher education in Brooklyn which looks to 
the public library for service. 

American Book 

‘ ° ~~ . 
Councilor Series 

A PLAN tor a pamphlet series of popular sub 
ject booklists, selections to be made by the Bake: 
& Taylor Co., under the auspices of the Joint 
Board of Publishers and Booksellers is to be 
launched the first week of March. Lists will b 
brief, from fifty to sixty titles each, covering sub 
jects on which bookstore and library patrons fre 
quently ask for reading guidance. The series is 
to be called the American Book Council and can 
be obtained (60¢ a hundred in lots of less than 
500) from the American Booksellers Association, 
35 East 20 Street, New York City. 


best 
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lrion Library 
Presented to University 

Tue Irion Liprary, a protessional library in 
the field of education founded in 1932 by the 
(jamma Chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa Frat 
rnity in honor of Dr. Vheophil W. H. Irion, 
Dean of the School of Education ot the Univers- 
ty of Missouri, was presented to the University 
it \lissouri on 
the occasion of 
the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth 
inniversary of the 
matriculation — of 
Dr. Irion in the 
l niversity. Dr. 
Walter Williams, 
President of the 
University of 
Missouri, presid- 
ed at the banquet. 
He introduced 
Dr. John Rufi, 
Professor of Edu- 
cation, who with 
appropriate re- 
marks presented 


the Irion Library 





nucleus of a research or seminar library in 
education. If the collection should be small 
and composed ot books used principally Dy 
the underclassmen, the library might be ab 
sorbed into the General Library collections 
on education, It would not be desirable 
from the point of view of service and adm‘n 
istration to have it constitute a separate en 
tity in the stacks. ‘The John H. Lathrop 
Library of En, 
lish and Amet 
ean Literature 
was established a 
a separate colle 
tion by the don 
or, the Honor 
able Gardine 
Lathrop, at that 
time a member ot 
the Board of Cu 
rators, but with 
his consent the 
books have heen 
placed in classes 


of the University 





Library books 
When a seminar 
tor edueation 1 


provided = with 


to the Board of Ne Excuse for Not Getting Overdue Books Back to the Muskogee, conference room 


Oklahoma, Public Library. A 
Cunuiede: Bhk Dklahoma, Public Library ny 


H. J. Blanton, 

Vice-president ot the Board of Curators, ac 
cepted the Library on behalf of the University 
of Missouri and Dr. Henry O. Severance spoke 
on the possibilities of the [rion Library. Dr. 
Irion, the honored guest of the evening, the last 
one on the program, gave a brief philosophical 
discussion on education. 


The Gamma Chapter has a growing endow 
ment fund which amounts to more than a thou 
sand dollars which the Chapter has placed in the 
hands of the Curators of the University for in 
vestment, the proceeds of which will be spent for 
the purchase of books in the field of education 
that may be needed for research work thereby 
supplementing the 1400 volumes on Education in 
the University of Missouri Library. ‘The Chap 
ter has solicited gifts of books from its members, 
many of which are added copies greatly needed 
tor underclassmen study. Within the last. six 
months more than 200 volumes have been recei\ 
ed from this source. 

In Dr. Severance’s address, he stressed five 
possibilities for the [rion Library: 

1. The Trion Library might become the 


Hour (Except During Library 
Hours) Books Vay hy Dropped into the Book Box. 


adjacent, a sem 
inat collection 
consisting of the books from the tron 
gifts and those from the main library, 
which are desirable for research will be 
shelved in the seminar. “‘Vhe desirability 
of having all seminar collections in the Li 
brary building is apparent to all research 
workers. The investigation of any subject i 
likely to lead the scholars into fields ot 
knowledge not covered by the books in th 
seminar collection. All the Library resource 
of the University should be available under 
one roof. 


) 


hae A second possible use tor the [rien Li 
brary would be to make it the basis of a 
professional library to be housed in a School 
of Education building. It would then be 
come a branch library similar to the College 
of Agriculture Library and the Library of 
the School of Law. If it were to assume 
such dignity, the collection should be in 
| 


creased to 20,000 or more volumes to ma 
it reasonably serviceable as a separate unit 
It would serve the School of Education 


the Penniman Library does the Department 








of Education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3. ‘The collection might become a house li- 
brary for the men students in the School of 
Education. In such accommodations as Har- 
vard University provides in her system of 
houses, notably Lowell House, the students, 
about 250, live in the House along with tu 
tors in the several subjects in the curricula 
pursued by students living in the House. 
The tutors are responsible for the selection 
of books in their respective subjects such as 
history, sociology and the like. The stu- 
dents have free access to all the books in the 
library. The tutor in United States His- 
tory, for illustration, meets his group of 
eight or ten students around a table by the 
fireplace or in conference rooms, discusses 
their research problems and seeks to suggest 
guidance. Sometimes a group meets without 
atutor. If the Liberal Arts College Admin- 
istration finds this plan of acquiring an edu- 
cation satisfactory, there would be good reas- 
on tor the School of Education to adopt sim- 
ilar methods. 

+. In case the men students in education 
should tind the house idea impracticable, he 
suggested the desirability of the house for 
women students in education. There are 
tour times as many women as men in Edu- 
cation in the regular session and six times as 
many in the summer school. The women 
have an advantage over the men in that the 
University has a women’s dormitory which 
is filled to half of its capacity. Only sixteen 
women live in this building—Read Hall 
which was erected specifically for women 
students. With very little effort this build- 
ing, Read Hall, might become headquarters 
for all the women students in the School of 
Education. A library made up of duplicates 
from the Irion Library and the General Li- 
brary might be available. Read House for 
women might be to the University of Mis- 
souri what the Lowell House is to Harvard 
University. In a room with this protes- 
sional library might be placed a collection ot 
books for leisure reading for which there is 
no space in the main library. This would 
give the women students the opportunity to 
cultivate the art of reading and to become 
familiar with some of the best current books 
in all fields of knowledge. 

The fine response from noted educators and 
other chapters of Phi Delta Kappa in the giving 
of books, and in many cases the presentation of 
autographed copies, is a challenge to the Gamma 
Chapter in Columbia to make the Irion Library 
one of the best of professional libraries in the 
field of Education. 
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A List of 
Cumulated Indexes 


VaAGARIES OF periodicals are legendary. ‘| 
change name, unite, branch off, play dead, de; 
this life without leaving a forwarding addr 
re-appear with the ancestral skeleton well 
den in the closet-—do anything, on occasion, 
act well-ordered. We vote, here and now, 
protession’s thanks to Mr. Faxon, of Boston, ; 
his lynx-eyed column in the Bulletin of Bibl: 
raphy. One very canine prank they have is 
bury their cumulated indexes, and it is the job 
digging these compilations up that Mr. Dan 
C. Haskell, Assistant Bibliographer of “The \, 
York Public Library, set himself some years ay: 

The value of these indexes is unquestioned 
Frequently, they are indispensable in determini: 
the completeness of a series. For reference wort 
they generally present a more detailed key to co: 
tents than can the collective indexes, and th: 
frequently have had the advantage of being pr: 
pared by some one associated with the issuin 
organization, so that background gives persp: 
tive to the work. This very fact occasional], 
sults in the production of an index difficult to us: 
—but the true reference librarian 
that it is easier to get acquainted with idiosy: 
cracies than to condemn them, if he wishes to ¢ 
anywhere! 


soon leart 


The magnitude of indexes, resulting tr 
Mr. Haskell’s researches so far, is rather 
tounding; he has gathered notes of some 5,(U)' 
titles, each of which contains from one 
twenty cumulated indexes. As he has not yet te!: 
the need of placing severe limitations of scope, ! 
is including documents and even continuations |! 
they are not definitely “sets” or “collections” 
terms popularly applied to works appearing in 
definite number of volumes. ‘The series, als 
must contain three or more volumes. 

Indexes whether good or bad (regarded as bit 
ot workmanship) are included, and no distinctioi 
as to type—alphabetic or classified, author o 
subject—is made. The only class omitted 
what he calls the “cumulated tables of contents 
a series of uncombined tables. 

Mr. Haskell uses notes of indexes only f 
guides; he is including only such items as he «a 
tually inspects, for with such variety in catalo, 
ing methods, it is almost impossible not to acce} 
duplications from the descriptions which he find: 
From his 5,000 notes, he has, so far, complet: 
the cataloging of about 3,600 indexes. His 1: 
vestigation has so far been only in the collection 
of The New York Public Library; before he h 
completed the work, he plans to search other co! 
lections in the East, as well. 

It will, in one sense, be a finding-list, for 
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compiler plans to locate at least one copy of any 
tem not in the home library’s collection. Fur- 
ther location seems unnecessary, as the Union List 
if Serials (which, by the way, included among its 
notes of cumulated indexes many titles taken 
from this file), with its supplement, serves this 
purpose, 

Full cataloging is not given the serials them- 
selves, but full collation is given each index. Notes 
of scope, arrangement, or content are not used. 
In case the index includes several publications of 
an institution, it is placed under the name of the 
institution, with whatever duplication and refer- 
ences are necessary if one or more publications 
are to be considered independent periodicals. 

It is the kind of compilation which, according 
to Mr. Haskell, grows best, once the ground- 
work is laid, by not tending too assiduously. By 
“keeping on the look-out,” as he carries forward 
his routine, and by enlisting the cooperation of 
those interested in the project, he is able to add 
steadily to his list. He states that he will be glad 
to answer questions from it, so far as his com- 
pleted entries will permit, and he will welcome a 
note of whatever titles any fellow compiler may 
unearth. His problem is not so much with the 
independent, frequently separately published cu- 
mulation, but with the paged-in, unassuming lit- 
tle fellow, such as unexpectedly appears to take 
the place of the annual index, somewhere near 
the back of the last number of a volume. 

——Karv Brown. 


Library Founded 
By Parents’ Group 

A NorRTHUMBERLAND, Pa., County ‘Traveling 
Library has been organized by the Parent-Teach- 
ers organization of the county. Contributions to 
the fund have made it possible to purchase a 
good-sized library to be distributed among the 
schools of Northumberland. Books for distribu- 
tion are divided into different units and placed in 
containers which are sent out to various schools. 
Miss Jessie Wilson of Sunbury, Pa., has been 
appointed librarian and will have charge of de- 
livering the books to the rural schools. One 
month will be allowed to each school for the use 
of the books and at the end of that time they will 
be sent to other schools on regular schedules. 


A. L. A. Conferences 
For 1934 and 1935 


THe Fiery-StxtH annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held in 
Montreal in 1934, if satisfactory conclusion of 
detailed arrangements can be made. The fifty- 
seventh annual conference of the Association is 
scheduled to be held in Denver. 


Danish Books 

~~ . . 
For Libraries 

FICTION 

Khrencron-Kidde, Astrid. 
Aschehoug. 1930. $2.50. 

\n old-fashioned story of the childhood of Kon 
stance, a motherless girl brought up in an atmosphere 
of the sea, her tragic love and death. 

Jensen, Thit. Jorgen Lykke. Gvldendal. 1931. 
2v. $4.75. 

Realistic portrayal of Jutland life in the 
tury. 

Kirk, Hans. liskerne. Gyldendal. 1932. $1.15 

A talented and entertaining novel picturing with 
great force the simple life of the Danish west coast 
fishermen and their very special kind of Christianity. 


Huset ved Kanalen. 


loth cen 


Kristensen, “Tom. Haervaerk. Gyldendal. 
1930. 

A diffuse but thoroughly honest and penetrating 
novel about drunkenness, based upon experience. ‘The 
author is a literary critic. 

Larsen, J. Anker. Rus. Gyldendal. 1931. 
$1.70. 

A novel about men and women facing old prob 
lems under the changed conditions of modern life. 


(he author is seeking to define a way out of the chaos 
of the after-war period. 
Lauesen, Marcus. Og nu Jenter vi paa Skib. 


Gyldendal. 1931. $2.75. 

Story of a once powerful family of shipowners and 
skippers in Slesvig, revolving around the magnificent 
figure of Fru Juliane Hagemeyer née Jessen, “who at 
86 seems to embody in herself the glories of many gen 
erations, but who on her deathbed at last has her 
eves opened to the fact that the family fortune has 
been built on greed and violence which must bring a 
curse.’ An outstanding novel. 

Liitken, Hulda. Loke-Saed. 2v. 
1931. paper $2.45, 

A weird story of a poor girl who struggles hope 
lessly against the strange, unnatural fascination of a 
gipsy whom she fears and dreads. Style is suggestive 
of Hamsun. 

Madelung, A. Godset paa Maanen. Gyldendal. 
1928. paper $1.70. 

An unusual story, philosophical and wise, of a 
world-war aviator who settles down to a hermit’s life 
on his estate in Sweden. 

Michaelis, Karin. 
1931. $2.65. 

Story of a woman of the provinces who leaves he: 
husband and by chance meets her former lover abroad 
There is introduced the psychological problem of a 
lie begetting lies and the emotional consequences of a 
son-fixation. 

Nexd, Martin Andersen. Midt i en Jaerntid. 
2yv. Aschehoug. 1929. $3.40. 


A novel of Jutland rural life in the after-war per 


CGvldendal. 


Justine. Jespersen & Pio. 


the Scandinavian Book Review Committee, R. H 

Gielsness, Chairman, under the auspices of the A.L.A. Committee 

mn Work with the Foreign Born Contributors to this } 

Inger Aubert Daan, Anna Skabo Erichsen, Mildred Nérgaard, Aast 
am: : citi 


Compiled by 


Wendelbo, all of the New York Public Libra Ida B 
Librarian, Stiftsbiblioteket, Maribo, Denmark I t 
heen supplied through the courtesy of the New York I Libs 


and Bonnier’s Publishing House, 561 Third Avenue, New York 
Prices are for bound copies unless otherwise indicated Reprinte 
frery / 


vy permission 1 the American Scandinavian Review of Jar 
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iod, portraying the weakened moral stamina resulting 
from war influences. 

Petersen, Nis. Sandalmagernes Gade. 
1932. $3.50. 

“The setting is from the days of Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius in old Rome. The material, heavily encrust- 
ed with the persecution of the Christians, religious 
conflicts, and gladiatorial combats, emerges with a 
lifelikeness which quite enthralls the reader. Erudite 
professors and unlearned ladies, all alike, find pleas- 
ure in it.” 

Tutein, P. Fangstmaend. Koppel. 1928. pa- 
per $1.15. 

Seal-hunting experiences of the author, told in the 
form of a novel. Thoroughly entertaining, vivid. 

GENERAL 

Aakjaer, Jeppe. Fra min Bitte-Tid. Gylden- 
dal. 1928. $4.00. Drengeaar of Knésekaar. 
Gyldendal. 1929. $4.00. For det Dages. Gyl- 
dendal. 1929. $4.00. 

Autobiography of the distinguished poet, throwing 
a good light on his contemporaries and the life of his 
time. These three volumes were completed before 
his death in 1930. 

Aakjaer, Jeppe. Samlede Digte. 3v. 
dal. 1931. $10.50. 

Collected poems. 

Bukdahl, Jorgen. Det Moderne Danmark. 
Aschehoug. 1931. $2.50. 

Stimulating essays on modern Danish literature. 

Hansen, H. P. Et Tilbageblik. Gyldendal. 
1928-32. 3v. $6.00. 

Autobiography of the leader and organizer of the 
Danes in Slesvig while under German rule. 

Jensen, Johannes V. Den Jydske Blaest. Gy)- 
dendal. 1931. paper $1.15. 

Poems. 

Jensen, Johannes V. 
dendal. 1930. $2.90. 

Essays. 

Leopold, Svend. Digteren 07” Nattergalen. 
Gyldendal. 1929. paper $1.40. 

Poet and nightingale. Hans Christian Andersen and 
his hopeless love for Jenny Lind. 

Nathansen, Henri. Georg Brandes; et Por- 
traet. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 1929. $3.40. 

A study of Brandes, written with sympathy and 
understanding by a contemporary and a fellow-Jew. 

Nygaard, F. Bogen om Hovedstaden. 1928. 
paper $1.25. 

About Copenhagen. 

Petersen, Carl S. og Vilhelm Andersen. J/lus- 
treret dansk Litteratur-Historie. Gyldendal. v.1- 
4. 1924-32. $5.00 per volume. 

Comprehensive, authoritative history of Danish lit- 
erature. 


Library Receives 
Trust Fund 

THe Mamaroneck, N. Y., Free Library re- 
ceives $50,000 in trust under the will of Augustus 
Van Amringe of Rye, N. Y., former president 
of the Mamaroneck Individual Laundry. Pro- 
vision is made for the Library to use this legacy 
for the construction of an addition, providing it 
can be done within the amount provided. 


Prior. 


Gylden- 


Retninger i Tiden. Gyl- 
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Depression Adjustments 
of Other Libraries 

Fines on adult books are increased from 2: 
S¢ per day. 


Overdue books cannot be renewed by te 
phone. 
@ 
Popular fiction on reserve circulates for thr: 
days only, popular non-fiction for seven days. 


No children under junior high school admitt: 
at the library after 6 p. M. 


Pay shelves established to meet demand f{o 
additional books in libraries not maintaining 
them. 

e 

Even to insure the return of much need 
books which have been long overdue, the libra: 
should avoid the policy of Bargain Day, whic! 
may be extended to include the cancellation ot 
all overdue and damage fines of long accumula 
tion. The penalty falls on the conscientious bo: 
rower, the “dead beat” gets by, and an entirely, 
wrong attitude toward the rules and regulations 
of the library is developed. It is bad practic: 

——North Dakota Library News 
January, 1933. 
Yale Receives 
Irish Collection 

Francis P. GAaRvAN of New York City, whi 
established the Mabel Garvan Institute of Ame: 
ican Arts and Crafts in the Yale School of the 
Fine Arts, has given the Yale University Library 
a collection of more than 2,000 books on Ireland. 
The gift, which will form the nucleus of the 
University’s collection of books on Ireland, has 
been presented by Mr. Garvan as a Yale Library 
Associate in honor of his father, Patrick Garvan, 
and his mother, Mary Carroll Garvan. The 
books fall into two groups: general works re 
lating to Ireland, with special emphasis on Cork 
and its vicinity; and an extremely large and val 
uable collection of first editions of modern Irish 
writers. The leaders of the recent literary “Re 
naissance” are represented with first editions, 
many of which have autographed inscriptions. 


Same Book 
Different Titles 

Will you please insert this notice in the nex! 
issue of THE LipraARY JOURNAL: 

The book by Pryce-Jones, entitled Hot Places, pub 
lished by Knopf, is the same as People in the Sout/ 
published by Cobden-Sanderson, of London. 
LAWRENCE Hey! 
Chief, Acquisition Dept., Princeton Uni: 
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Book Reviews 


Vastness, Variety 
And Romance 

Ir Att public documents were as interesting 
is the present Annual Report of the Public Print- 
er of the United States, we should suggest that 
librarians route them to staff members, just as 
they do the Atlantic Monthly, the New Republic, 
or THE Liprary JOURNAL. At any rate, here 
is one title that repays perusal. 

Romance dwells within these pages—an Amer- 
ican kind of romance which is evolved from short 
paragraphs studded with figures—great strings 
of numerals, some with the dollar sign at one 
end and .03’s, .12’s, .19’s, ete., at the other, pro- 
ducing a weird incongruity between such vast- 
ness and such exactness. 

And such variety! From page 15, we learn 
that the cottonseed report already costs $95,000. 
Later, we find notes of a code of laws relating 
to war veterans and the writings of George 
Washington. Further on, the Public Printer has 
some effective comments to make upon waste in 
vovernment publications, and toward the end, he 
notes research in various phases of printing tech- 
nique and exhibitions of fine printing. And, for 
the human element, we find among other reports 
of a similar nature, that of the Employees’ Cafe- 
teria Association. 

It is a strikingly well-rounded report, showing 
not only the multifarious activities of the Office, 
but serving as an interesting—and sometimes 
amusing—reflector to the Capitol itself. Sooner 
or later, one surmises, the Public Printer has 
something to do with almost everything that goes 
on in Washington! 

For “concentrated magnitude,” the Superin 
tendent of Documents must perhaps take first 
place; figures are in their glory. Orders re- 
ceived totaled 519,597, for 7,714,394 copies, at 
a total of $609,148.01—a decrease over 1931, to 
be sure, but a doubling of receipts over those of 
the fiscal year 1921. A healthy development for 
ten years, with a total receipt for the twelve 
vears, 1921-1932, of $6,511,539.83, which was 
$4,659,431.20 more than those during the pre- 
ceding twelve vears, 1909-1920! 

But paying the printer and selling publications 
were only two phases of the work. Various exe- 
cutive departments and establishments maintained 
691 free mailing lists with the Superintendent of 
Documents, alone, and the latter distributed 
2,090,099 copies to depository libraries—an_ ac- 
tual increase of 123,630 copies over the number 
of 1931. No wonder this officer congratulates 
himself on having kept his stock in order; its 
vastness is almost beyond conception: 


38,983,023 
66,044,975 


On hand, July 1, 1931 
Received during the year 
Distributed during the year 75,352,534 
On hand, June 30, 1932 29,635,464 

Without figuring up, we didn’t feel that the 
sum was right until we read further: 7,225,867 
copies of publications ‘‘that were of no further 
service either to the departments or to the pub 
lic,” were discarded. (We wish that he had com 
pleted the story by telling us how much he got fo: 
the old paper!) 

And—library schools please note—the Superin 
tendent of Documents states, with a sigh of re 
lief, that the Document Catalog, “issued in his 
office, is now up to date for the first time in 20 
years.” 

The latter consist of 9,709 pages, “tor which 
214,701 authors’ cards were written.”” He makes 
what, to the outsider, appears a rather hardy 
prophesy: ‘These great lists of Government 
publications will be kept current in the future.” 
We view with alarm, however, the possible dis 
continuance of the Document Index. 

The section devoted to depository libraries is 
vitally interesting to all librarians and contains 
some elements of surprise. There are now 504 
such institutions, out of a possible designation of 
663, “entitled to one copy of every Government 
publication available for public distribution and 
....permitted....to select such of these publications 
as may be of special interest to their respective 
readers.”’ Only ninety-four libraries collect all 
publications, and the remainder are but partially 
successful with the plan of selection. ‘Many 
libraries seem reluctant or incapable....not assum 


In eight states, there are complete collections. 
“The result is, the designation of a library as a 
depository has come to mean little or nothing as 
regards the extent or value of its collection of 
Government publications.” It has become such a 
problem that an A.L.A. committee, of which Mr. 
Rollin A. Sawyer, of The New York Public 
Library, is Chairman, is inviting cooperation of 
other interested organizations in studying it. 

It is, of course, impossible to convey either the 
content or the spirit of the whole report in such 
a résumé as this. It is really a tremendous doc 
ument, ranging from elation over progress to 
disapproval of matters lying without the control 
of the Office,—governed throughout by a_ nice 
sense of balanced efficiency and economy and 
filled with constructive suggestions. We feel 
the rising wish, as we read the clear statements, 
that it were possible for the Public Printer and 
his colleagues to determine more freely what 
should or should not be a product of the Office. 

Kari Brown. 
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School Library News 


High School 
> t Pade 4 - 1 
Pupils’ Reading 

‘THe Work of the English teacher and that ot 
the librarian are very closely allied. Our tools, 
books and boys and girls, are the same; our hopes 
and aims are the same, for certainly both of us 
want to send forth the student loving good books, 
knowing where to find them, wanting to read 
and own them. However, the relation of the 
pupil to the Ubrartan and to the English teacher 
is somewhat different, and as a result the method 
at attack is different. 

1 propose to tell you the reading plans of Cen- 
tral High School, Qmaha, Nebraska, the plans 
by which we hope to have our pupils know and 
lave good books, and know where to find them. 
Our English program has two divisions, a con- 
structive and interpretative program in alternat- 
ing semesters, so that although reading and in- 
terpretation (the literature program) and writ- 
ing (the constructive program) are a part ot 
each semester's work, the emphasis alternates. 
Our constructive courses follow a type-study plan, 
description, narrative, exposition. Rather natur- 
ally our literature courses have more or Sess the 
same tendency. Our freshman study is Ivanhoe, 
Lady of the Lake, short narrative poems, that 1s 
the narrative in longer and shorter prose and 
poetry, narratives which deal with the hero fig- 
ure, with adventure, narratives which appeal to 
the young adolescent in the boy scout and the girl 
scout period. We do much reading in class, not 
however by a child’s reading “the next para- 
graph” or ‘page 28.” Our policy is to ask no one 
to read unless he has made preparation, for does 
anyone want to read to an audience anything 
he’s not especially prepared on. ‘The pupil may 
prepare a part in a dialogue; he may read the 
setting and then tell the action; he may explain 
that he thinks a certain bit is a good characteriza- 
tion and then read it to the class. We take Ivan- 
hoe thus quite rapidly. But adventure in Jvanhoe 
leads to talks of other adventures, the historical 
characters to other characters who accomplish, on 
to the biography. We have lists of books of ad- 
venture, of western stories, of historical fiction, 
which we place in each pupil’s hands. But you 
may be thinking, as Olga Achtenbergen expresses 
it in an article in Education for September 1932: 
“We require our freshmen to read a given num- 
ber of books from a carefully chosen list, to re- 
port on them, and that accomplished we assign 


another theme and call it a day.” I know the 


1 Paper presented at A.L.A. Regional Conference, Des Moines, 


lowa 


criticism on lists, short lists because the teac}, 
has read all the books, or long lists so that 
pupil can have as an excuse that he tound no: 
ing on the shelf. The list is but a tool; the r 
ing habit is the business to be done. ‘This 
try to do by reading discussions, by a pupil’s t 
ing a scene trom a tale he’s read, comparin; 
with another scene in a book mentioned or bei: 
read in class. “leachers go to class often with 
armtu) ot books to hand to the pupi) who has: 
yet got started, to tell bits about different book 
friday is always browsing day in our hibrary an 
the English Department tries to plan that 
pupil unconsciously has an aim in his browsin: 

In a narrative course, a constructive cours 
although the pupil is studying the technigue | 
the short story, he has in his own possession . 
on the teacher's desk for reading reference, t 
English Council Read-lists, a mimeographed lis: 
ot short stories, and the list of novels given hin 
in an earlier course. “Che minimum requiremen: 
in the course is five units, a unit being twent 
short stories or a novel of 100,000 words. ‘Uh: 
technical study is heavy, but the reading sugg¢ 
tion of a story here or there, in the new d/lanti 
in Scribner's or Harper's, it there is one withi) 
his range, or to the Scholastic, guides the pupil's 
reading. 

Again in connection with our study of +t) 
Ancient Mariner we propose mystery stories an 
sea stories. We put lists of them in each pup)!’ 
hands. It isn’t a question of just reading a stor) 
but a desire in class to tell how the detectiv: 
story writers use their tools, how they create at 
mosphere. There is a real interest, too, often in 
the sea characters, or the sea scene. I’m not sa\ 
ing that everyone has enthusiasm, but that ther 
is in many enough enthusiasm at least to mak« 
one feel that child is really liking what he’s doing. 

Our essay course again is a constructive course 
but our planned reading and discussion of essays 
old and new, serious and light, creates a reading 
interest. Of course all juniors can’t read Eme: 
son or Carlyle, or even Lamb with any enjoy 
ment; some of them never will. But we dont 
begin on Emerson. Again we try, knowing the 
capacity of our pupils as juniors by our record 
system, to suit the food to the appetite, and t 
change the appetite from enjoyment of mer 
candy to a balanced diet. 

Our drama course spends many class period 
reading and discussion Shakespeare, two or three 
comedies, two or three tragedies. However thi 
reading for the course lists eighteenth, nineteent! 
and modern drama, continental and American 
Everyone in the class would not be given O'Neil! 
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but no one will leave the class without hearing 
some class discussion of O’Neill’s plays and 
method. 

English departments have been accused often 
ot killing the desire of pupils to read. How often 
the expression—‘‘Read Scott! No, I had enough 
of him with six or more weeks on Jvanhoe. 
Shakespeare! Well, I guess not. We spent a 
semester on Macbeth.” More extensive reading 
has perhaps tended to remedy that fault. I know 
we still err. Yet I don’t expect to make every 
pupil in my class a reader. I want him to enjoy 
to the best of his ability the reading we're doing 
in class. I want to show him other things within 
his capacity. I want him to go from the class 
with a respect for it and a pleasant memory. 

In every class we feel the teacher is the guid 
ing spirit. She creates the reading habit by het 
own interest in reading, her ability to present 
books to her pupils as experiences they can have 
in their minds if not in reality, as a means of 
knowing all types of people, even knowing better 
that kind with which they come in contact. 

{n all our work our librarian and her assistants 
are our friends. The library problems planned 
to get the pupil into the library and to get him 
acquainted with it, the browsing day which they 
plan for, their posters, their notices in the school 
circular, these lists compiled by them, the read- 
ing atmosphere of the library,—a)l these are aids 
of much, much value. 

These are our plans. We feel we achieve with 
many. We know from our Jibrary circulation, 
from our personal association with other pupils 
that they are reading not just the requirements 
of a course. We know they take out the better 
magazines. We know they join eagerly a read- 
ing group which discusses books and writes re- 
views for the Register. We see their success when 
they leave us for college. 


Still we have failures. We have with us the 
pupil who reads slowly, blunderingly, who has 
no background to aid him in his understanding. 
We have the problem of trying to find the dif 
heulty, then to find the book within his range. 
It isn’t easy to have ten or more difterent grades 
ot ability and appreciation in one class. Often 
we fail. ‘Time ts an important element and large 
classes drain our energies. 


We have too a reading problem in the boy or 
girl who reads too much, who would sit during 
every hour with a book from our library or the 
city library, who as a result would get no assign- 
ment in English or in anything else. Jn our zest 
to create an audience for books, we may over 
stimulate. ‘Yhis problem too we must meet. [ 
fee) that it’s our job, the librarian’s job too in 
selections to solve these problems. We must guide 
in our reading. We can’t keep the trash of the 
book stalls from our pupils, but we can try to 
make them see and feel the difference. We have 
puptls of all minds and all environments to work 
with. Many of our pupils, even sophomores, 
are reading the best sellers as we are, “Vheir tath 
ers and mothers are reading them; they pick them 
up from the library table. A sophomore in my 
class last year read San Michele soon after | did. 
When I had L. A. Strong’s The Garden on my 
desk, another remarked, “Isn't that delightful!” 
But in the same class, to another girl, reading 
was a task. She read only the things which | 
planned for her. ‘This is our plan, our means of 
carrying it out. Reading must be stimulated; it 
must be guided. The best guide, the best stimu 
lant, is an interested, well-read, active-minded 
teacher and librarian. 


BertHa NEALE, 
Hlead of English Dept., Centra! 
High School, Omaha, Neh. 





Kmory 

‘Tne Lisrary Scroot of Emory University, 
formerly the Library School of Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, began its third year September 22, 
1932 with an enrollment of forty-four students, 
five men and thirty-nine women. Thirty-three 
colleges and universities are represented and 
thirteen states and one territory, the students 
coming from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Colorado, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Hawaii. The graduates of the 
first two classes since the transfer to Emory are 
filling positions in the following fields: four 
Junior and Senior high schools; three Junior col- 
leges; thirteen colleges ; ten public libraries; two 
in a county library; three in library work with 
children; six teacher-librarians; three in Teach 
ers’ colleges; one in a book shop; one as editot 


ot the genealogical page of a Sunday newspaper ; 
one in commission work; one in hospital library 
oi is working toward his Ph.D. 
work. One is working toward [ils LU. ina 
graduate library school, and two are revisers in 
the Emory University Library Schoo! 


Drexel 

THe Drexet Institute School of Library Sei 
ence opened its thirty-fourth year Septembes 
19, 1932. Of the thirty-six students registered 
in this year’s class twenty-four have had library 
experience, and twelve have had teaching ex 
perience. Students of the Library School as 
sisted in preparing an exhibit of books held in 
connection with Drexel Institute “Open House,” 
January 13 and 14. A recent surve shows that 
out of stx hundred and eighty-seven graduates of 
the School, four hundred and nine are now «a 
tively engaged in library work, 











Tue Ligreary Journ. 


Among Librarians 


Necrology 


Mrs. Juuia G. Bascock, chairman of the 
County Libraries Section of the American Li- 
brary Association and librarian of the Kern 
County Bakersfield, Calif., died 
fanuary 2(, after a long illness. 

: } £ 


Appointments 


DorotHy L, Assort, Drexe) °31, has been 
transferred from the position of circulation assis- 
tant to that of children’s librarian in the Rich- 
mond, Va., Public Library. 

CAROLYNE ADAMS, Emory ’32, is assistant li- 
brarian at the Georgia Schoo) ot YVechnology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DorotHy ALEXANDER, Emory ‘32, has been 
appointed librarian and teacher of the A. & M. 
Schoo), Carrollton, Ga. 

CLARE NELSON ATWATER, Pratt ‘17, has been 
appointed secretary to the editor of the Children’s 
Book Department of Longmans, Green & Co. 

Josepu A. Basin, Louisiana ’32, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Donaldsonville, La, 
High School Library. 

ELINOR BAKER, Pratt °31, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Public Library at Port 
Washington, L. I. 

Mary ANGELA BENNETT, Drexel °31, has 
heen appointed assistant in charge of the Furness 
Collection of Shakespeariana, University of Penn- 
svylvania Library. 

Mivprep H. BENNettT, Emory ’32, is acting 
first assistant in the Children’s Department at 
the Birmingham, Ala., Public Library. 

James Biair has recently been appointed 1li- 
brarian of the Yale Club in New York City, 
succeeding Charles Tuttle, who resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 

RutuH FE. BLeckwe tt, Drexel °32, is an as- 
sistant in the Drexel Institute Library, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

TEMPE Boyp, North Carolina ’32, is assistant 
in the Extension Library of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

DorotuHy Brown, North Carolina ’32, has 
been appointed assistant supervisor of Virginia 
School libraries, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

James E. Bryan, Drexel '32, has recently 
been appointed an assistant in the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. 

DorotHy L. Butter, Emory 732, is cataloger 
and teacher of the Southern Union College, 


Wadley, Alabama. 


Free Library, 


Avsert F. Carrer, after thirty-two years . 
service, will retire as librarian of Colora 
Teachers College. His retirement is in harmon 
with the age-limit retirement provision. “he : 
tirement becomes effective with the beginning 
the next school year. It is understood, howeve: 
that Mr. Carter will continue to be from year | 
year a member of the staff. 

Mary Rose Cutaramonte, Emory *32, | 
been appointed librarian of the Hillsboro 
High School, Tampa, Fla. 

Anwa Louisa Crarke, Drexel ’32, is an a 
sistant in the Upper Darby, Pa., Public Library 

Mary H. Cray, Illinois ’32, has accepted th 
librarianship of Ouachita Parish Junior Colles: 
at Monroe, La. 

Louise CLEMENT, Emory ’32, has been ap 
pointed librarian and Mathematics teacher ot 
the Dunnellon, Fla., High School. 

EvizaBetH Coker, Pratt ’32, has been a, 
pointed assistant in the Children’s Room of thi 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILL ConerLy, Louisiana 32, has been aj 
pointed librarian at Louisiana State Universit; 
Demonstration High School Library. 

PortiA CoNKLING, Pratt 715, for many yea: 
librarian of the Russell Sage College Library ai 
Troy, has been appointed an assistant at th 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 

O. V. Cook, Nerth Carolina ’32, has been 
appointed librarian of the Education Library at 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
AY 

MartHa Coury, Emory ’32, 
the Circulating Library at “The Bookshop,” 
Greenwood, Miss. 

Dorotuy CuMmMINGS, Pratt ’30, formerly of 
the Brown University staff, has been appointed 
an assistant in the Elmhurst Library, Providence, 


is working in 


ae 

Mary B. Curran, Drexel °32, has been ap 
pointed reference librarian of the University of 
Delaware Library. 

May Davis, Louisiana ’32, has been appointed 
librarian of the Bogalusa, La., High School Li 
brary. 

GertrupbE A. Dearven, Pratt '23, former) 
of the Maxwell Training School Library, is now 


librarian of the Walton High School, Bronx, 
Pa 


Everyn Deariso, Emory ’32, has been ap 
pointed assistant librarian at Georgia State 


Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. 

SALLIE ELAINE DEATHERAGE, Pratt ’32, has 
been reappointed to the staff of the Kansas City 
Public Library. 
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Emity A. Dozier, Emory ’32, is librarian and 
teacher at the Maysville, Ga., High School. 

Bever_y Favror, Louisiana ‘32, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Smith Hall, Louisiana State 
University. 

JEANNETTE H, Foster, Emory °32, has been 
wppointed science Jibrarian at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

\MarcareTt Fraser, Pratt '23, took the gradu- 
ate normal course at Toronto University, 1931- 
(932, and has been appointed librarian of the 
Collegiate Institute at Galt, Ontario. 

Mes. Eruet H. Garpner, Louisiana '32, has 
been appointed librarian of the Lake Charles, 
La., High Schoo) Library. 

WaLTeER P. GEwin, Emory °32, has been ap- 
pointed librarian and teacher of the Crossville, 
Ala., High School. 

Jessis C. Grirrin, North Carolina °32, has 
heen appointed assistant in charge of filing in the 
Depository Catalog, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Wiruiam C. Haycoop, Emory ’32, has been 
appointed assistant reference librarian at Emory 
University Library, Ga. 

Peart A. Snoperass, North Carolina °32, has 
returned to her former position as librarian of 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 

BLANCHE STEWART, Pratt ’32, formerly of 
the Waterloo, lowa, staff, is head of the Circula- 
tion Department of the Utica, N. Y., Public 
Library. 

ELIZABETH SussporFF, North Carolina ’32, 
is head of children’s work at the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Public Library. 

Vircinta Taytor, Louisiana 732, has been 
appointed librarian of the Leesville, La.,. High 
School Library. 

Marcaret F. THomas, Emory ’32, is assis- 
tant librarian at the Ensley Branch, of the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Public Library. 

Dorotuy Watters, North Carolina '32, is 
assistant in charge of cataloging and classification, 
William and Marvy College Library, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Is This 
Your Book? 


We glad to insert a 
notice that the Toledo, Ohio, Public Library has 
found on its shelves a library copy of Shanahan’s 
South America. All identification marks have 
been removed except the call number 918-S26 
The book is lettered on the back in gold three 
inches from the bottom. It shows traces of a 
pocket on the back cover and dating slip on the 
back fly leaf. Title page and other preliminary 
pages through VIII have been removed as well 
as pages [7 and 18. 


SHOULD be have you 


Car. VITz. 


Free For 
Transportation 


Tue Brocrapnuy of Grace Whitney-Hol} bi 
Carolyn Patch, privately printed. Mrs. Hoff, a 
native of Detroit, has lived in France tor more 
than thirty years. A limited number of copies of 
the book, fully illustrated, will be reserved for 
libraries. Request, with postage on book parcel 
of three pounds, should be sent to The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
rr 7 
Che Calendar 
. i) 

Of Events 

April 9-12—California Library 
meeting at Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Calif. 
April 11-13—Ohio Library Association, annual meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio. 
April 17-18—Ontario Library 
ing in Toronto. 

April 21-22—Joint meeting of New Jersey Library As 
sociation and Pennsylvania Library Club at Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City. 


April 29—Columbian Library Association, annual meet 


ing at Hood College, Frederick, Md 


Association, annua) 


\ssociation, annual meet 


May 15-16—Montana Library Association, annual 
meeting at Missoula, Mont. 

June 12-17—New York Library Association, forty 
third annual meeting at Briarcliff Lodge, Briar 


cliff Manor, N. Y. 

October 16-21—American Library (Association, annual 
meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

October 26-27—Mississippi Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Jackson, Miss 





Classified Advertisements 


30¢ per line 


minimum charge $7 





. a) 
For Sale 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of books, articles and reports written 
hy Settlement workers and others dealing with Set 
tlements and their interests—published between 1920 
1930. NEIGHBORHOOD: A Settlement Quarterly, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, December, 1931. Copies may be ob 
tained, price $1.00 postpaid, from National Federation 
of Settlements, Inc., 101 West 58th Street, New York 


City 





SPECIALISTS IN) OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS. Ine. 


66 Firtn Avenue New Yorn Ciry 
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THE Liprary Jour 


March Forecast of Books 


(Library Journal Selection From Publishers’ Advance Information) 


History, Travel, 
Literature, Biography 


March 1 
Coolidge, H. J., Jr., and Roosevelt, T., Jr. 
lHREE Kincpoms OF INpo-CHINA. 
Story of an expedition, taken a few years ago, 
into southeastern Asia. Crowell. $3. 
Davis, Hassoldt. Istanps UNper THe Winp. 
Bali and Tahiti as seen by a young man. Long- 
mans. $2.50. 
Hall, D. J. ENCHANTED SAND. 
A New Mexican pilgrimage. Morrow. $3. 
McKee, Henry S.. DEGENERATE DEMOCRACY. 
Not mere academic discussion, but definite con- 
structive proposal. Crowell. $1.50. 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. CoLoniaL ANCESTORS. 
Their part in the making of American history. 
Lothrop. $2.50. 
Sherman, M. and Henry, T. R. Hottow Fo ik. 
How the people of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
live and look at civilization. Crowell. $2. 
Zeitlin, Jacob, Trans. and Ed. THE Essays 
Or Micuet pe Montalcne. 
Vol. 1. To be completed in five volumes. Knopf. 
¢5. 
; March 2-4 
Cochran, N. D. E. W. Scripps. 
Material taken from his letters and autobiograph- 
ical notes. Harcourt. $3.50. 
Laski, Harold J. Democracy IN Crisis. 
Univ. North Carolina Press. $1.50. 
Renier, G. J. Wiittam Or ORANGE. 
Understanding chronicle by the well-known 
Dutch-English historian and biographer. Apple- 


ton. $2. 
March 7-8 
Gibbs, Sir Philip. THr Way Or Escape. 
Describes our present dilemma and analyzes the 
Harper. $2.50. . 
America IN THE GREAT 


underlying causes. 
Harbord, James G. 
War. 
A summary. Houghton. $1.50. 
Thwing, Charles F. Frrenps Or Men. 
Author writes of some of the great men he has 
known personally. Macmillan. $3. 
Waxman, Percy. WHat Pric—E MALtorca. 
Travel. Farrar. $2.50. 
Wilder, Thornton, Trans. 


Play. Heughton. $2. 


March 9 
Pinchon, W. and Stade, O. B. Viva Vita! 
Biography of the real Pancho Villa. Harcourt. 
3.75. 
Fassel Burton E. Great Americans As 
Seen By Tue Poets. 
An anthology of poems on every American hero. 
Lippincott. $3. 


LUCRECE. 


Selection does not include reprints, mystery, western, or light 


fiction. 


March 10 
Berenson, Mary. A Mopern Piterimace. 
An aesthetic, rather than a spiritual, pilgri: 
through the Holy Land. Appleton. $3. 
Chubb, Thomas C. SHips AND Lovers. 
Poetry. Boni. $1.75. 
Marriott, J. A. R. Evotution OF Mops: 
Europe: 1453-1932. 
; «An outline not a summary. Putnam. $5. 
Van Loon, Hendrik W. Wuat I Hay 
LEARNED From History. 
Boni. $2.50. 
Weigall, Arthur. ALEXANDER THE GREA1 
Putnam. $3.75. 
March 14 


Howard, L. O. Ficgutine (THe INszcts. 
Story of an entomologist, telling the life and ¢, 
periences of the author. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Longstreth, T. Morris. Quepec, Monvrea) 
OTTAWA. 
Not a dry guide book, but a friendly and cha 
ing adviser. Century. $3. 

Pound, Ezra. A Drarr Or XXX Cantos. 
First draft of a long poem. Farrar. $2.50. 
March 15 
Baden-Powell, Lord. Lrssons Or A LiFetix: 

Autobiography of the founder of the Boy Scou 
and Girl Guide movement. Holt. $3.50. 
Chase, Joseph C. My Frienps Look Goon 
To Me. 
The famous artist’s recollections. Sears. $3 
Harrison, G. B. SHAKESPEARE UNpbeR Etiz 
ABETH. 
Shakespeare against the background of his ow: 
times. Holt. 
James, Marquis. ANDREW JACKSON. 
The border Captain’s life by the author of th 
Pulitzer Prize biography The Raven. — Bobhs 


$3.75. 
March 17 
Clark, Sydney A. FrRANcE Ow Fiery Dovtvars 
A guide book which guarantees fifty gorgeous 
memories for fifty dollars. McBride. $1.90. 
Dunn, H. H. Zapata. 
The inside story of Mexico’s  super-bandit 
Emiliano Zapata. McBride. $3. 
Hamilton, Cosmo. 
ABOUT. 
A gallery of intimate portraits of contemporaries 
and immortals. McBride. $2.50. 
Wilson, R. M. Tue Kino Or Rome. 
Life of Napoleon’s son. Appleton. $2. 
March 18 
Driver, Leota S. FANNy KEMBLE. 
Shakespeare’s ambassadress to America. Uni 
North Carolina Press. $3. 
March 20 
Kastein, Josef. A History Or Tue Jews. 
Translated by Huntley Paterson. Viking. $5 
Lawrence, D. H. Last Poems. 
Posthumous poetry. Viking. $2.50. 
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March 21 


Roberts, W. Adolphe. Sir Henry Morcan. 
Full length biography of the famous buccaneer 
of the eighteenth century. Covici. $2. 


Polstoy, Countess Alexandra, THe TRaAGrby 


Or ‘Vorstoy. 
Yale Univ. Press. $3. 
March 22-23 
Brett, Dorothy, D. H. Lawrence ANv Brett. 
Daily life of Lawrence during his four years in 
America. Lippincott. $3. 
\illin, Sarah G. Ceci Ruopves. 
Rhodes’ story is one of dramatic success and 
complete failure. Harper. $3.75. 
March 24 
Glasscock, C. B. Lucky BALDWIN. 
First life of man whose name once filled the 
front pages of newspapers. Bobbs. $3.50. 
Sullivan, Edward D. Dock Wat.toper. 
The story of “Big Dick Butler.” Putnam. $2.50 
March 28 


Bishop, Morris. THe Opyssey Or Capeza 
DE VACA. 
Life of one of Spanish conquistadors. Century 
$3.75. 


March 30 
Keynes, John M. Essays In BioGRapuy. 
Second volume of author’s collected essays. Fs 
says in Persuasion appeared last year. Harcourt 


$2.50. 
During March 
Jacks, L. P. My AMERICAN FRIENDs. 
A study of America from the human end. Mac 
millan. $2.50. 
Krupskava, Nadezhda K. Mermorirs Or Lenin. 
Vol. If. International. $1.50. 
Preston, John H. RevoLtution; 1776. 
Biographical history of the American Revolu 
tion that covers the entire period from 1768 to 
1783. Harcourt. $3.50. 
Von Rintelen, Captain. “THe Dark INvaper. 
Ihe autobiography of a German spy. Maemil 
lan. $2.50. 


Miscellaneous 
Non-Fiction 
March 1 


GROWING INTO MANHOOD 
Association 


Dickerson, Roy E. 
Sex ete for younger boys. 
Press. 


Homan, Helen W. By Post To THe Aposttes. 


Letters to the Apostles, St. Paul, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke. Minton, $2.50. 


Jones, Robert L. Tue EigureentH AMEND 


MENT AND Our ForeiGn RELATIONS. 
Shows that the question of Prohibition has not 
been merely a local concern. Crowell. $1.75 
Mayo, Morrow. Los ANGELES. 
History of Los Angeles from its founding to the 
present time. Knopf. $3. 
Weseen, Maurice H. Write 
Ness L vee 
Crowell. 
Wheeler, ia W. AMATEUR NURSE. 
Clear, concise book for home use in case of ill 
ness or accident. Bobbs. $2. 


Betrrer Busi 








lor Every School and Public Library 


TRANSPORTATION 


LAND - AIR - WATER 


By Labert St. Clair 


his important book presents the whole colortul 
pageant of transportation since the beginning of time 
its successes and failures, its great personalities, its 
endless ingenuity. Every outstanding type of vehiel 


is covered. Based upon exhaustive research work 
Brimming with anecdote and interesting detail A 
book for young and old. 48 illustrations $2 0 


This is one of the series Stories of Man's 
Ichievements Other volumes are “Com 
munication” by David ©. Woodbury $2.50 
and “Agriculture” by F. S$. Harris (In prep 
aration), 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 











NOW READY 


THE NEW YORK MONEY 
MARKET, B. H. Beckhart, editor 


History and analysis to 1932 


1—Origins & Development 
2—Sources & Movements of Funds 
3—Uses of Funds 


4—-Internal and External Relations 


Complete set, four vols., $16.00 


Single vols., each $5.00 
Description on request 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C 
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March 2-3 
Brown, Harold L. Arrcrarr AND THE Law. 
Laws of air travel. Ballou. $3. 
Hodson, H. V. Economics Or A CHANGING 


Wor_p. 
Pretace by Sir Arthur Salter. Smith. $2.5u. 
March 8 
Harding, M. Esther. Way Or ALL Women. 

Feminine psychology. Longmans. 43. 
Nininger, H. H. Our Stone-PELTED PLANET. 
All about meteors. Houghton. $3. 
March 10 
Bond, Frederick D. Watve Street. 
Authoritative volume on the complex machinery 
of the Street. Appleton. $3. 
Collins, Frederick. ExpeRIMENTAL Optics. 
For the layman’s use on the subject of light and 
its phenomena. Appleton. $2. 


Macrae, Angus. Tatents AND ‘TEMPERA- 
MENTS. 
The practical application of psychology. Apple- 
ton. $2. 


Moseley, Edwin L. Oruer Worvps. 


A book on the solar system and the universe. 
Appleton. $2. 
Mott-Smith, Morton. Hear ANd THE 


Worwp’s Work. 
Directed especially to the 
Appleton. $2. 
Prendergast, William <A. 
Anp THE PEopLe. 
About the public services with which we come 
in daily contact. Appleton. $3. 
Robbins, W. W. and Pearson, H. M. 
THe PLanr Wor .p. 
Historical development and modern practical ap- 
Appleton. $2. 
March 14 
Levy, H. THe Universe OF SCIENCE. 
Attempts a restatement of scientific knowledge in 
terms the layman can understand. Century. $2. 
Richmond, Winifred V. THe AvoLescent Boy. 


Farrar. $2.50. 
March 15 
Booth, Meyrick. YoutH AND Sex. 
Question discussed from a medical and psychol 
ogical point of view. Morrow. $2. 
Bragdon, Claude. AN INTRODUCTION To YoGa. 
Knopf. $1. 


intelligent layman. 


Pusiic UTiLiries 


Sex In 


plications. 


March 16 
Cowell, Henry, Ed. AMericAN COMPOSERS 
On AmerRICAN Music. 
Stanford Univ. Press. $3. 
Dublin, Louis I. To Be Or Nor To Be. 
A study of suicide. Smith. $3.50. 
Winter, Ella. Rep VirTUE. 
Human relationship in the new Russia. 
court. $3. 


Har- 


March 17 
Cabell, Branch. Speciar DeEtivery. 
Ten answers to the ten most typical and frequent 


requests for this or that service. McBride. $2.50. 
March 20 
Essay-Bey. G. P. U. 
The inside story of Russia's secret police. Vik- 


ing. $3. 
Groves, EF. R. and G. H. Sex In CuiLpHoop. 
An answer to problems that bewilder parents. 
Macaulay. $3. 





THe Liprary Jours 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
WoMeEN. 
What women can do to bring about bette: 
ditions, Stokes. $1.25. 
March 22 
Beer, Max. THe League ON ‘TRIAL. 
Houghton. $4. 
Cox, George J. Art AND “THe Lire.” 
A book ot drawing and design. Doubleday 
Haldane, J. B.S. Sctence AND Human Li 
How science and can affect 
Harper. $3. 
Werner, M. R. Litrte NApo_teons Anp LD 
MY DiREcTorRs. 
Dramatic story of the Bank of the United St: 
Harper. $2. 


Irs Up To 7 


does human 


March 28-29 
Alschuler, Rose H. Two To Six. 
Handbook for parents. Morrow. $1.50. 
Rogers, Arthur K. THe Socratic Prosper. 
Yale Univ. Press. $2. 
During March 


Bragg, William. “THe UNtiverse OF Licui 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


Churchward, James. “Hr SACRED SYMBOLS ©; 
Mv. 
Shows how all religions are founded 
world’s first civilization. Washburn. $3. 
Derieux, J. C. Firry Ways To Save Money 
Longmans. $1.50. 
Eddington, Arthur. 
VERSE, 
Macmillan. $2. 
Forman, Henry J. 
DREN. 
Showing the movies for what they 
Maemillan. $2. 
Geiger, George R. THE 
Money. 
Macmillan. $3. 
Holme, C. G., Ed. Decorative Arr 1933. 
The Studio Year Book devoted to domestic 
chitecture, furniture and decoration. Studio Pu 
lication. $3.50. 
Jeans, Sir James. 
SCIENCE. 
Macmillan. $3. 
Martin, L. and de Gruchy, C. 
THe Cospwess. 


THE Expanpinc Un: 


Our Movir-Mape Cri 
really are 


PuiLtosopHy ©) 


THe New BackGRounp ©) 


SWEEPING 


Practical suggestions for the man or woman 
over forty. Maemillan. $1.50. 
Remer, C. F. ForeiGn INVESTMENT IN CHINA. 
Macmillan. $5.50. 


Sorenson, Herbert. Aputtr Apitities IN Ex 
TENSION CLASSES. 
A psychological study. Univ. Minn, 
Whitehead, Alfred N. Apventrures OF Ipeas. 
History of the human race from the point ot! 
view of mankind's changing ideas. Macmillan. $4 


Press. $i 


Selected 
Fiction 

March 1 
Chapman, Maristan. GLEN Hazarp. 


A tragic comic novel of the mountains of eas! 
Tennessee. Knopf. $2.50. 








adic, 


Mepruary 15, 1933 


March 3 
(Carossa, Hans. Doctor GIon. 
Life story of the idealistic young physician, by 
the author of Boyhood and Youth and 4A Childhood 


Ballou. $2. 
March 8 


Bottome, Phyllis. “THe ApvANces Or Harrier. 

Adventures of an English girl in Paris. Hough 
ton. $2. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. ‘THis PEop.e. 

Five novelettes. Harper. $2.50. 

\lorgan, Ainsworth. Man Or Two Wor -ps. 

Story of northermost Greenland. Bobbs. $2 

March 13 
White, Nelia G. THis, My House. 
By the author of Mrs. Green’s Daughter-in-Lau 
and Hathaway House. Stokes. $2. 
March 14 
Gibbon, Lewis G. SUNSET SONG. 
Story of a small Scotch village. Century. $2. 
White, Helen C. A WatcuH InN THE Nicur. 

The life of the famous Franciscan poet of the 

Middle Ages, Jacopone da Todi. Macmillan. $2. 
March 15 
Jensen, Johannes V. THe Fatt Or THe Kine. 

Translated from the Danish by P. T. Federspiel 
and Patrick Kirwan. The story of that strange 
Renaissance monarch, Christian the Second of 
Denmark. Holt. $2.50. 

Lauesen, Marcus. Waitinc For A Suip. 

Trans. from Danish by Arthur G. Chater. <A 
family history told in an action which covers only 
a few days. Knopf. $2.50. 

March 17 
Allen, Hervey. ANTHONY ADVERSE. 

Scene is laid in the Napoleonic era, but book is 
timeless. Farrar. $3. 

Frank, Bruno. ApvENTURES IN VENICE. 

Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. Ten short 
stories. Ballou. $2.50. 

Lincoln, Freeman. Nob. 
Coward. $2. 
March 20 
Miln, Louise J. Penc Wee's Harvest. 

Story of a high born Chinese girl educated in 
America. Stokes. $2. 

Barrington, E. THe Great ROMANTIC. 

The story of the famous Samuel Pepys and his 
Elizabeth who lived in the picturesque England of 
the Restoration. Doubleday. $2. 

White, Stewart Edward. RANCHERO. 

Adventures in the golden Spanish California of 
the 1840's. Doubleday. $2.50. 

March 28 
Fndore, Guy. THe Wereworr Or Paris. 
Life story of the legendary Werewolf. Farrar. 
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$2. 
March 31 
Carroll, Gladys H. As THe Fartu Turns. 
An unusual first novel set in Maine. Macmillan. 
ry 
During March 
Ivanov, Vsevolod. ARMOURED TRAIN. 
Novel about the Civil War in Siberia following 
the Revolution of 1917. International. $2.50. 
Skinner, Constance L. Braver, Kincs, Anp 
CABINS. 
Romantic adventurers of the American fur trade. 
Macmillan. $3. 


Book Club 
Selections 
Book-of-the-Month Club 

SoutH Moon Unper. By Marjorie K. Raw! 
ings. Scribner. 

Apventures Or A Brack Girt IN Her 
SEARCH For Gop. By Bernard 
Shaw. Dodd. 

Freethought Book Club 

THe PaGanism IN Our Curistianiry. By At 
thur Weigall. 

Junior Literary Guild 

StuMPy (Primary Group). By Frank Lindet 
man. Day. 


(seorge 


BeNJAMIN’s Book: Aspoutr Hts Fanuity (In 
termediate Group). By Elma 
Doubleday. 

Wirth Hearts Couracrous (Older Girls). By 
Edna Kenton. Liveright. 

Drep Water (Older Boys). By Captain Mit 
chell. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Literary Guild 
Union Souare. By Albert Halper. Viking. 
Religious Book Club 

My Lire ANp THoucnr. By Albert Schweit 
zer. Holt. 

Scientific Book Club 

Tipes Or Lire. By R. G. Hoskins. 


Levinger. 


Norton 





An Absolutely Essential 
Aid to Librarians 


| THE OXFORD 
COMPANION 

TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Edited by SIR PAUL HARVEY 


dezen reference books in one author- 
itative, complete, concise and up-to- 
date volume. One of the most amazingly | 
useful reference sources of our time. Here, | 
fully indexed, are all the names, words, plots 
of plays and novels, dates of publication, — | 
ete., going back a thousand years in English 
literature. 
“One of the most useful books I have ever 
encountered. It is of extraordinary interest 
and is going to be very useful in libraries.” 
Dr. W. Warner Bishop, Librarian of the 
University of Michigan. 
866 pages, bound in buckram. $4.50 | 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Books and Magazines 
bound 


binding are bound to wear, 


in Rademaekers 


because the work is done 
by craftsmen. Have you had 
a sample book, fiction size, 
bound gratis in our new 
attractive designed cover? 


If not send one in now. 


RADEMAEKERS 
Bookbinders & Publishers 
New York 


280 Broadway 
Room 415 


Newark, N. J. 


























THe Liprary Journ 








DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


213 East 144th St., New York City 


Our unusual facilities for quality work 
have satisfied discriminating libraries 
for many years. We use good ma- 
terials, modern equipment plus work- 
manship of the highest type. 


Why not demand the best? It costs no 
more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 





Transparent 


Specially Processed 


fii: 










TRANSPARENT 
SILK CHIFFON 


For Repairing and Preserving 
Books, Manuscripts, Records 


Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and dura 
bility. So sheer and transparent that the finest print 
is clearly legible through it. 40 inches wide — 50x 
per yard — 35 yards to the piece. Send for samples 


EUGENE A. OBERFELDER 
112 Mayflower Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


STITIIIIIIIIII Ii 


Durable 




















Indispensable for Collector and Librarian 


ANONYMA 


AND 


PSEUDONYMA 


BY STONEHILL, BLOCK AND STONEHILL 


+ volumes, London, 1927, published at 5 guineas, now offered 
at less than one-third of the original price, or $7.50 per set. 


CHARLES A. STONEHILL, JR. began work on this project in 1920 in the Yale 


Library ; 


he continued to accumulate data at Oxford, then joined forces with Andrew 


Block, a London bookseller who had been at work for ten years on a similar plan. 
logether, and with all the available resources they pursued the work intensively with 
the aid of librarians, booksellers, auctioneers and collectors. 


4 VOLUMES NOW $7.50 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 WesT 45TH STREET 


NEW YORK 














Please mention THE LiprRArRy JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Good material - worth saving 


Keep your copies of “The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly” in this handy 
binder. 


OST of the subscribers to “The 
I Publishers’ Weekly” are using 
this handy binder to file copies of 
the “Weekly” as they arrive. It holds 
26 issues and costs but $1.75. 


At least one department in the li- 
brary should keep intact a file of 
“P. W.’s” for the valuable, constantly 
needed book information in its ree- 





Priced low ords and indexes. Besides these in- 

t $] 75 dexes you have a fine collection of 

a . book information and ideas helpful 
Holds 26 issues in buying and promotion. 


of the “Fy W." 





Easy to handle — light, strong and durable 


We can supply also, binders for “The Library Journal” 
at the same price. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
62 W. 45th St., New York 
USE THIS COUPON | Send us Handy Binder for “The Publishers’ 
TODAY Weekly. 
SAVE 50 CENTS a? us 
4 


























Spring Book Index, 1933 | 
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From the time when you plan buying 
| for the spring, through the half-year, 
when each day brings its need to look 
| up new books by author, title or series 


this SPRING ANNQUNCEMENT 
| NUMBER of the ‘Publishers’ Weekly” 


| will be of daily use to you. This early 


BOUND 


IN 


BOARDS 
50c 


each 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 





New York City 


from January to June 


DAILY 
HELP 


THE SPRING BOOKS NUMBER 


and complete announcement list is a 
help to planned buying, a help to ready 
se)ling. On any new book you can 
quickly and easly find publisher or 
price when book is asked for simply by 
title or author. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Sex cag eter st 
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A Beck of Devotion 
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